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** There is one request I should like to make 
to-day. A certain Mr Shakespeare and his wife 
from London, both charming people and musical to 
the core, are going to Vienna, and their greatest 
wish is to meet you. He is the first teacher of 
singing in London; he is also a pianist, and his 
daughter, who is singularly gifted, too, has been 
Marie’s pupil for some time. I cannot refuse them 
their wish, and comfort myself with the thought 
that you will not take long to recognise in them two 
of your most ardent admirers.’’ 
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CHAPTER I 


LOOKING FOR LIGHT 


EMOIRS and recollections are under- 
M taken from various motives. My own 
object is very simple: I wish to write 
of Music, giving the opinions and point of view of 
the big executants I have known, not my own. I 
should like if possible to avoid writing only of the 
outward accidents of a musician’s life, such as his 
concerts, his journeyings, and his social successes, 
and rather wish to treat of Music from the inside, 
describing the musician’s work, and the pleasure he 
finds init. Music has changed so profoundly in all 
its ideas since the opening of the twentieth century, 
not only in composition but in interpretation also, 
that it has become as vital to remember the ideals, 
manner of work, and standards of the Classical 
School, as it was to keep alive the art of the Bel 
Canto. 

The outlook of the Modern School differs com- 
pletely from the Classical ; it is so different indeed, 
that its methods and aims may be said to be 
opposite; and without questioning whether the 
Classica) or the Modern is to be preferred, half the 
savour of the two schools is lost if one cannot be 
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compared with the other. If only for this reason 
the tradition of the Classical School must not wholly 
be lost. Art, too, is very catholic. Long ago 
Schumann wrote: ‘‘ Reverence what is old, but 
have a warm heart also for what is new. Indulge 
no prejudice against unknown names.”’ ‘* Play 
nothing because it is the fashion,’’ he added later. 
** All that is merely fashionable goes out of fashion 
in its turn.’’ The newest music (unlike the newest 
mechanical inventions) cannot always be relied on 
to be the best. ‘‘ Time alone tryeth Truth,’’ and 
as Time passes it may be found that Schumann and 
Brahms with the other classical composers, had as 
great a sense of beauty, and even of invention and 
novelty as any of their successors. In any case, it 
must not be forgotten that up to the death of 
Brahms music was held to be derivative, and not 
only composers but players also deliberately studied 
and developed from their predecessors—each gen- 
eration learning from the last—so that nothing can 
be of deeper musical interest than to know, from 
those who played to them, what Schumann and 
Brahms admired and liked. 

I began to study music in 1900, when little as I 
suspected it the Golden Age of Music was already 
on the wane, if not actually passing away. The 
change was as yet hardly apparent, but it was there. 
Brahms was the last of the great musicians of the 
nineteenth century, and with him died the voice of 
authority upholding tradition. The great execu- 
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tants, also, who had set such a standard of playing 
in Europe for two generations, were dying out. 
Joachim still played, but he was old. Rubinstein 
and Liszt were gone. Frau Schumann—who had 
been a contemporary of that glorious group, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and Brahms— 
had died four years before. Nor did it seem that 
any of the younger generation could take the place 
of these giants. For a short time, the memory of 
_ their standards and ideals lingered as a restraining 
influence, so that there was an afterglow of beauty 
when the sun had really set. Butnotforlong. The 
true moderns soon seized their opportunity and 
cried, ‘‘ Let us away with all this tradition in music, 
for itis abominable. Let each man do what is good 
in his own eyes.’’ While Schumann, Chopin, 
Brahms, and Wagner composed, and _ Liszt, 
Richter, Joachim, Rubinstein, Frau Schumann, 
and other great executants were performing, music 
had reached a pinnacle of splendour. Those days 
were over. 

I was born with a passion for music, not as a 
performer but as a listener. When I was a child 
listening to music was my great happiness ; I under- 
stood it without knowing how or why, and it carried 
me into its own world of reality and delight. 

It was not for Musical Comedy, or second-rate 
music that I cared ; I wanted the music of the great 
masters. ‘* The supreme art,’’ says Schopenhauer, 
**is Music; for it represents not this or that par- 
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ticular joy or sorrow, pleasure or pain, but joy and 
sorrow as it were in the abstract, and pleasure and 
pain as they are in their very essence. Music is thus 
the most complete and immediate image of reality, 
and this is why it affects us more profoundly than 
any other art. It is as variable, as inexhaustible as 
Nature herself, and in it the very soul of the world 
speaks to our own. By thus interpreting existence 
to us, Art raises us out of the bondage of particular 
desires. Our will is for the moment in abeyance ; 
we are free from its pain. Thus,’’ says Schopen- 
hauer, ‘‘ does Art provide us in the midst of the 
turmoil of sense, with a brief foretaste of the 
Sabbath repose of the blessed.’’ 

Music is usually inherited; mine came to me 
from my mother ; the rest of my family understood 
nothing of it, and she having died young, it was 
not until I came of age that I was able to come to 
London to cultivate my talent. Peruzzi the ’cellist 
laughed when I told him long afterwards of my 
adventure. ‘* Ah! ”’ said he, ‘* you little knew 
what you were doing then; you did not know that 
you were condemning yourself to hard labour for 
life when you made that decision.’”’ 

The piano was my instrument. Schumann 
wrote: ‘‘ Be fond of your instrument, but without 
the vanity of considering it the highest and the only 
one. Remember there are others, and quite as 
good.’’ Perhaps so; but I could not help prefer- 
ring the piano, for unlike every string or wind 
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instrument it produces harmony as well as melody 
and thus represents an orchestra as no other single 
instrument can. ‘This no doubt was the reason why 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, and 
Chopin—unlike Sir Edward Elgar—all loved the 
piano; and not only were pianists themselves but 
wrote for it so that it possesses the richest and 
noblest literature of any instrument. Even the 
compositions for the violin cannot compare with it. 
Amateurs, however, often forget the notable 
favour shown the piano by the great masters, and 
ignorant of the immense weight its noble literature 
must carry with every artist, decry it as an instru- 
ment. In my own case, well-meaning friends never 
tired of urging me ‘‘ to give up the piano, and take 
to the fiddle instead.’’ It was of no avail. Their 
words were wasted. ‘The violin has its own beauties 
and its own worshippers, but I was devoted to the 
piano; nor did I ever regret my choice. On the 
contrary, the longer I studied the more [I loved it, 
and the more I rejoiced in the golden treasury of 
music written for it. 

Everyone, of course, feels competent to give an 
opinion on Art, and, if occasion offers, advice as 
well. Consequently, as soon as it was known that 
I meant to study music seriously, the same friends 
who advised me to exchange the piano for the violin 
told me exactly the next steps I should take. They 
assured me there was no need to go to Germany 
or anywhere abroad for a musical education. The 
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best was to be had in England, either at the 
Academy or the College of Music in London. ‘They 
promised me that there I should find all and more 
than all that could be obtained abroad. So clear 
were they on the advantages to be derived from 
these admirable institutions, that they could 
imagine no other course open tome. There I must 
go. 

Advice is usually the first cargo thrown over- 
board ; I was glad to hear that I need not go abroad 
—my means would not allow of it—but were the 
College or the Academy really the best I could do 
for myself in England? No doubt, as my friends 
told me, ‘‘ the training was marvellous,’’ ‘‘ the 
teaching superb ’’; but were the results music? 

I did not feel quite so certain. I had already 
heard pianists trained in these institutions, and their 
playing was not for me. It is true that I had always 
lived among unmusical people ; true I was ignorant 
of all musical schools, standards, and ideals; I was 
obliged to rely on instinct, and somehow that 
instinct did not accept either the Academy or the 
College. 

While I was hesitating, full of indecision and 
doubt, I heard a girl play at a friend’s house. She 
was not at all brilliant; she was not even a very 
advanced student ; but instantly—such is the power 
of style—my mind was made up. That was what 
I wanted: I knew it unerringly. As soon as she 
_ stopped playing I went up to the piano, and the 
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abrupt conversation which took place between us 
was one of the most important of my life. 

**I want to play like you,’’ I said eagerly. 
** Will you tell me who taught you? ”’ 

She smiled up at me from her music-stool. 

** Miss Shakespeare,’’ she answered. 

The name conveyed nothing to me. 

** Who is she? ’’ I enquired, adding before she 
had time to answer, ‘*‘ Does she live in London? ”’ 

** Yes, in Mansfield Street,’’ she answered. 
** She is a daughter of the famous singer, William 
Shakespeare, and as talented as her father.”’ 

** Is she old? ’’ I next enquired. 

** Old? ’’ echoed the girl, laughing. ‘‘ Why, 
she’s only twenty-three; she left Frau Schumann 
four years ago, and she’s the most captivating little 
creature you ever saw in your life. All the men 
want to marry her—she’s like a thing in a story- 
book.”’ 

I went home knowing that I had found my 
teacher; but the question was, would she accept 
anyone as raw, as untrained, as myself as a pupil? 
Probably she only taught very advanced or gifted 
students. That was my doubt. Too eager to delay 
a moment, I wrote to her that night. ‘Tremblingly 
I waited her answer. 

It came in a beautiful handwriting, almost by 
return of post. I was to go to her house on a 
certain day and she would hear me play. This, then, 
was the first step—but I was totally ignorant of 
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where it would lead me; no one ever took an im- 
portant decision in more implicit faith than I. Ihad 
heard playing I liked, and followed the clue blind- | 
fold. Of Miss Shakespeare herself I knew nothing, 
except that she was young, and a pupil of Frau 
Schumann’s. Was she a performer, or only a 
teacher? Did she stand for the Classics or hold by 
the Moderns? How long had she studied with 
Frau Schumann? Was she truly of the Schumann 
school, or had she been to a variety of other teachers 
as well? I did not know; and I was about to plunge 
into an unknown world. 

My first interview with her was prophetic of all 
I should find later. In response to her letter, I 
went to Mansfield Street, and found a tall narrow 
house built like every ordinary London house of 
that day. As I followed the maid upstairs I heard 
beautiful sounds coming from the floor above the 
drawing-room; the higher I climbed the clearer 
they became. I did not then appreciate the art 
which lay behind that velvet ripple of sound, each 
note a perfect whole, yet each joined to the next, 
like pearls strung on a string; I only thought to 
myself, ‘‘ That is exactly how a piano ought to 
sound.’’ ‘The maid opened a door, the sounds 
ceased, and Miss Shakespeare herself rose from her 
plano. 

As she stood up to greet me, I found that she 
was not even as tall as I was: she cannot have been 
more than five feet in height; but after the first 
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moment of surprise, I forgot her height and 
thought only of her eyes. She had the round face 
of a musician, and while every feature in it was full 
of interest, it was the variety and temperament of 
the eyes which made it unique. Here, I felt at 
once, was a personality with something at the back 
of it. 

Without waste of time, she asked me at once to 
play something, and I began a Nocturne of 
Chopin’s. In those days, I had heard so little 
music that sound had an almost overwhelmingly 
exciting effect on me. So much, indeed, did it 
excite me that often I could barely control myself 
enough to get to the end of my piece, and at all 
times excitement was liable to drive me on to play 
faster and faster. On this occasion, between a 
natural nervousness and the fact that I had a larger 
and more beautiful piano than I had ever touched 
before, I was almost beside myself, and my fault 
was more conspicuous than ever. Miss Shakespeare 
told me later that after hearing me she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ Talented; but this excitement must be 
quelled at all costs.’’ 

She did not confide this to me at the time; she 
contented herself with telling me she thought I 
should do wel), provided I was prepared to work. 
Everything depended on that, she said. Without 
work nothing could be done ; but if I was in earnest, 
she would accept me as a pupil and had hopes of 
making something of me. It is always one of the 
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most thrilling moments in a student’s life when a 
master gives his opinion of his talent. It is like 
viewing the Promised Land from Pisgah, for then 
the master says all the good he can, and foretells 
what he believes the student may become. Often 
the praise he hears then is the last encouragement he 
receives for many a day, for once he begins to study 
the master changes: he ceases to encourage by 
praising the natural ability ; he finds fault instead, 
and far from dwelling hopefully upon the talent, 
he points out the crowding imperfections with a 
ruthless finger. In my own case Miss Shakespeare 
praised my talent ungrudgingly, declaring my 
powers of a high order, and I was amazed at the 
ease with which she summed me up after so short 
a trial. I was astonished to find my playing had 
betrayed my personality so completely. This was 
not the moment she chose for blame or correction, 
however, and though no doubt she understood my 
failings quite as well as my virtues, she did not 
mention them. The word ‘‘ excitement ’’ never 
passed her lips; only as I said good-bye she smiled 
_ and said: ‘* Go home and practise, and remember 
there is no beauty in music without repose.”’ 

I was far too raw to understand the importance 
of her words then ; I treasured them without grasp- 
ing their meaning, and did not understand how to 
apply them to myself at all. My ignorance was 
perhaps excusable for this was the first time in my 
life I had met an artist. 
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Having achieved my great aim and having been 
accepted as a pupil, the next thing for me to do was 
to try and find answers to some of the questions I 
had asked myself about Miss Shakespeare. The 
vital point so far as I was concerned was to know 
whether she was of the Classical or Modern School ; 
for, ignorant as I was, I was already certain in my 
mind of one thing, that I wanted to study the 
classics. My anxiety on this score did not last long ; 
the first music I ever heard her play was Chopin, 
and the second was Bach; and the first music she 
gave me to study was Bach and an early Beethoven 
sonata. Indeed, I soon discovered that she belonged 
wholly to the Classical School, not only by training, 
but also by inclination. She believed firmly in Tra- 
dition; and she soon told me that studying only 
Modern Music—however good—could teach no- 
thing of Style; that could only be acquired from 
the classics; and as she saw Music as an ordered 
progress, she said the study of Bach taught players 
how to approach Beethoven; and the study of 
Beethoven in his turn, taught them how to 
approach the Romantics. At the same time she 
came of a school which had always shown itself 
enthusiastic for anything good in contemporary 
music. Her teacher, Frau Schumann, had had the 
wonderful experience of introducing first Chopin, 
then Schumann, and lastly Brahms, to almost 
hostite audiences, and she had gone on playing 
these masters, in spite of opposition and criticism, 
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until they were appreciated. It was impossible for 
anyone, brought up in such a tradition, to be pre- 
judiced against new music as such—and even with- 
out this training Miss Shakespeare was far too 
musical to set her face against a work because it was 
modern. ‘The fact of a work being ‘‘ new ’’ makes 
it neither good nor bad; a point which she swiftly 
showed me when I made the sweeping statement 
that ‘* I did not care for Modern Music.’’ There 
is no doubt she herself would have liked to play the 
compositions of her own day—had they been good 
enough. New music has obvious advantages for an 
artist ; in the first place a certain public demands it, 
and no one understood better than Miss Shake- 
speare that an artist must play what the Public 
wants. In the second, in new music, the artist is 
courting no comparison with any previous standard ; 
and lastly, as new music is an adventure to the 
musician, and adventure belongs to youth, it was 
natural that Miss Shakespeare, who was still so 
young, should wish to play it. Besides, in common 
with all true musicians she loved the unknown, and 
often sighed for something untried, keeping an 
alert watch on all new compositions. Still, when 
Borwick said one day defensively : ‘‘ It is rather 
hard on the Moderns if they are never to be heard,”’ 
and her father, Mr Shakespeare, retorted, ‘* That 
depends on the stuff they turn out,’’ she was on her 
father’s side rather than on Borwick’s. | 

It was an extraordinary reaction from the 
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standards of the middle and end of the nineteenth 
century which caused many critics and audiences 
at the beginning of the twentieth to cry out 
** everything new must be good,’’ but the history 
of this reaction is not difficult to trace. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the musical 
critics, after a long period of second-rate music, 
became once more enamoured of the Classics, and 
before the end of the century their enthusiasm for 
tradition rose to such a height that they became 
persuaded that a classical standard excluded all 
novelty and originality. Accordingly, when 
Wagner and Brahms appeared in due course, they 
rejected them both with decision. Perhaps before 
reaching their conclusions they did not look quite 
far enough afield. Are Bach and Schumann, 
Beethoven and Chopin, so very much alike, after 
all? Be that as it may ; having lived to find out the 
magnitude of their error, with regard to Brahms 
and Wagner, the critics’ spirit was so broken that, 
determined to show they had learned their lesson, 
they gave up their old slogan of ‘* Everything new 
is bad,’’ and forged instead a fresh battle-cry of 
** Anything new is good.’”’ Since that time, if 
anyone better informed dared to say that certain 
music was both new and bad, they have had their 
answer ready: ‘* You won’t listen to anything 
new,’ they ery. ‘* You don’t like this because it’s 
new,’’ and they continue their panegyrics. Conse- 
quently, the early decades of the twentieth century, 
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according to the critics, saw dozens, nay hundreds 
of ‘‘ great’? composers all living and working at 
the same time. Hitherto genius had been rare. 

I had not studied long with Miss Shakespeare 
before I heard from her that neither good musicians 
on the Continent, nor her own father at home, 
accepted these verdicts unreservedly. On the con- 
trary, in spite of all adverse criticism, they had 
welcomed both Wagner and Brahms from the first 
and resolutely introduced their music ; and she told 
me that when Mr Shakespeare heard the first 
Brahms he said: ‘‘ I saw at once there was some- 
thing in it, so I took it home and studied it. The 
more I studied it, the more I liked it.’’ On the 
other hand, I found the Shakespeares were far from 
accepting all the Moderns at the critics’ valuation. 
An amazing amount of new music constantly 
passed through the house. Mr and Miss Shake- 
speare played it all. If it was very difficult, they 
had an ingenious way of treating it as a duet, one 
playing the treble with both hands, the other the 
bass. By this device, the most complicated music 
gave them little or no trouble. Between 1900 
and 1906, I heard them play Elgar, Max Reger, 
Widor, Fauré, Rachmaninoff, Strauss, Debussy, 
and M‘Dowel. ‘They played the works of many 
other composers, long before their names reached 
the public, and kept themselves abreast of the 
newest music of their day, but. after trying 
them over, they did not always continue to 
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study them. It is possible to be interested 
in all modern composers and yet to like very 
little of their work, and well do I remember 
Mr Shakespeare once pointing dramatically to a 
pile of modern music he had just been playing, and 
erying, ‘* Into the waste-paper basket with it— 
into the waste-paper basket.’’ In his opinion, none 
of the compositions he had been reading would 
stand the test he had applied to Brahms, the test 
of work—that final touchstone of all music. It is 
a pity that the ‘‘ Musical Critics’’ of the daily 
papers in England are unable to acquire some of 
these simple principles. ‘The schools which advo- 
cate the hearing and transmission of all new music 
without any qualification of good or bad—just as if 
a literary critic were to urge the reading of every 
book which is published—would then be less num- 
erous, and the school which forgets that Art is 
international and praises music because it belongs 
to a particular nation (ignoring the fact that talent, 
not nationality, is what is required) would be less 
admired. Nor should we be so often edified by the 
spectacle of every critic belauding a composer 
whose very name is forgotten in twenty years’ time ; 
or extolling compositions which never reach a 
second performance. ‘These mistakes, however, 
cannot matter, for they do not prejudice the critics 
in the eyes of their readers; the readers still con- 
tinue to read and defer to them. Apparently only 
a minority see that discrimination and judgment 
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are wanted, to save us from the boredom of listen- 
ing to bad and inferior music at concerts. 

In this general lack of discernment, too, there 
is another danger—the ear is so sensitive an 
organ that the sense of hearing soon becomes 
distorted by bad sounds. This fact is so well- 
known and dreaded among musicians that even 
the most ordinary teachers constantly warn their 
pupils against repeating mistakes for ‘* fear of 
impressing them on the ear.’’ Once the ear has 
learnt wrong, it is not easy to put it nght, and it 
is by no means an unknown thing for a man, after 
listening to a long course of discordant jangling, to 
find harsh, blaring noises (which at first he found 
painful) positively stimulating. His ear has become 
distorted, and anything beautiful he finds tame. 
Mr Shakespeare, however, resisted such tendencies 
and kept the purity of his ear so intact, that no 
fashion, no popularity, no novelty, could make him 
accept or tolerate ugliness. ‘* The trouble in all 
this,’’ he often said, ‘* is that much that is new is 
not beautiful; and so much that is beautiful is not 
new.”’ 


CHAPTER II 


MISS SHAKESPEARE 


EVER before had I found anyone half so 

N engrossing or fascinating as Miss Shake- 

speare. Just twenty-three, and already 

a finished pianist, this radiant, subtle artist had 
a charm impossible to describe. 

At first I only saw her at my lessons, and these 
were so strictly devoted to music that I had little 
opportunity of getting to know her. Still, in a 
happy way of her own, even while she was teaching, 
she indulged in snatches of talk. She had a very 
rapid mind, and friends sometimes complained that 
both she and her mother flitted so fast from one 
subject to another that they could hardly keep pace 
with them. It was thanks to this pleasant dis- 
cursiveness that I gradually gained some knowledge 
of her. In her lessons she constantly referred to 
Frau Schumann, saying: ‘‘ The Frau would never 
have passed that,’’ or ‘‘the Frau played that 
passage like this,’’ always quoting her ideals and 
standards in music as if they were the final court of 
appeal; so one day I asked her whether she had 
always studied with Frau Schumann, and when she 
first began to play the piano. 

B 17 
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‘** I’ve played ever since I can remember,”’ she 
said smiling, ‘* and I always studied in the Schu- 
mann method. Before I went to Germany I had 
lessons with Fanny Davies, who was a Schumann 
pupil. Then, as soon as I was old enough, in fact 
when I was thirteen, I went direct to Frau Schu- 
mann, and stayed with her till I was nineteen.”’ 

I noticed at once that this system of education 
differed from the usual practice of keeping a girl at | 
work on general subjects until she was seventeen or 
eighteen. I soon learnt that it was based on an 
artist’s knowledge of the value of time. Even at 
seventeen it is already too late to begin acquiring 
the technique of the arts. 

*“ Were you studying in Germany for six 
years? *’ I asked, struck by the length of time. 

“* Yes,’’ said Miss Shakespeare. ‘* Very few of 
the pupils were with Frau Schumann so long, for it 
was so expensive. I might have been there even 
a little longer,’’ she added, ** but Frau Schumann 
died while I was still with, her and I had almost the 
last lesson she ever gave.’ 

This made me wonder whether it was cxasihiok 
for everyone in all systems to study so long, or 
whether it was a peculiarity of the Schumann 
school. So I asked her why she chose the Schumann 
method. 

** My father thinks the Schumann method the 
best of all, and so do I,”’ she said, ‘* but it is very 
slow. Frau Schumann herself studied for years and 
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years with her father, Wieck, one of the finest piano 
teachers of his day. He said nothing could be done 
ina hurry. His method, like the Bel Canto, takes 
the greatest talent four or five years to master. 
Frau Schumann taught in the same way.”’ 

This was a new light to me. I thought how the 
friends who had advised me to go to the College or 
the Academy would triumph if they could hear this 
eandid account, for their idea was to learn music ~ 
by the quickest methods, and to spend as little time 
and trouble on it as possible. Unfortunately, there 
is no royal road to knowledge—if there were, kings 
would be the wisest of men. The same holds good 
with Art, and although Miss Shakespeare was well 
acquainted with the results of English musical 
training, she never thought that she had wasted her 
time by going to Frau Schumann. ‘True, musical 
schools which teach only facility can turn out 
hundreds of performers yearly, while schools which 
teach their students how to understand the mind of 
the composer, and to express his feelings, cannot. 
The results of the latter teaching can never be 
shown in mass production. On the other hand, the 
quicker method has the disadvantage that no 
musician can be satisfied with mere facility, either 
as a listener or.a performer; and students who are 
not shown the deeper side of music are apt, sooner 
or later, to find themselves in a cul-de-sac where 
they can see no purpose in further work. Indeed, as 
soon as facility is gained, they frequently announce 
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that they are ‘‘ sick of their instrument.’’ Not 
only their talent but their love of music has been 
destroyed. 

This question of musical education so interested 
me that I soon asked Miss Shakespeare how long’ 
the majority of pupils stayed with Frau Schumann. 

** Some of the other students were only there six 
months, and the majority only stayed two or three 
years,’’ she answered; ‘‘ they could not afford 
longer. When they left, whether they had stayed 
a long or a short time, they all described themselves 
as Schumann pupils ; but it really was an injustice to 
the Frau, and injured the reputation of her school. 
Those who were only there six months were justi- 
fied in a way, I suppose, in saying they were her 
pupils, but they hadn’t mastered the Schumann 
method—that was impossible in the time. People 
very seldom thought of asking them how long they 
had studied, and it was unfair to the Frau, because 
unless you can pursue her method to the end, you 
often play better before you begin it than you do 
in the middle of it. You see, you are no longer 
allowed to play in your own way, and you haven’t 
yet mastered the other, so that you fall between two 
stools.’ 

Some of the difficulties of Art, even for the 
greatest talents, began to dawn on me. 

‘*T had no idea it was necessary to study so 
long,’’ I said. 

‘** They understand these things better in Ger- 
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many,’’ she replied ; ‘‘ there they have the tradition 
of music, and no one is expected to do anything 
until they have studied their method to the end. 
But in England, there is a passion for Results. 
Nobody is allowed time to learn. When they have 
been with a master six months they talk of giving 
a recital. 

** Papa is always complaining that his pupils 
won’t give the time to it,’’ she continued. ‘*‘ Some- 
times students who have been with him two or three 
years and are doing very well, suddenly write and 
say they must try a ‘ quicker method.’ Madness! 
If they understood anything about it they would 
know that they are simply throwing away two or 
three years of their lives. 

** Some of my pupils, too, seem to think that if 
they try a little of all methods they will get the best 
out of each. What ignorance! ’’ she exclaimed. 
** I had two pupils for a couple of years, and they 
were just getting on splendidly when their mother 
wrote to say she was delighted with their progress, 
but thought they had tried the Schumann method 
long enough, and must now learn another. I was 
disgusted. It simply meant that all my work was 
thrown away.”’ 

I wondered whether it was typical of English 
culture to know so little about music and musical 
education. English people understand how to 
make a scholar or how to follow one of the learned 
professions, but the simple facts which Miss Shake- 
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speare regarded as the rudiments of musical educa- 
tion are generally ignored. The students did not 
begin young enough, nor did their parents realise 
the importance of Style and School. I could easily 
understand the necessity of keeping to one school 
of music, and not flitting from teacher to teacher, 
when I saw the influence a great musician acquires 
over his student. Although Miss Shakespeare had 
left Frau Schumann for some years, her influence 
was still predominant, and at last I said tentatively 
one day: ‘‘I suppose you worshipped Frau 
Schumann? ”’ | 

‘* Not at all,’’ she replied instantly. ‘* I never felt 
the usual craze for her. It was the fashion for the 
pupils to idolise her, and think everything she did 
perfect ; but I never did. The others always kissed 
her hand before and after a lesson—everyone did 
except me. I never wanted to, so I never did.”’ 
Miss Shakespeare paused. ‘* She never said any- 
thing, of course,’’ she added, ‘‘ but I think she 
noticed the difference.’’ 

I could not recover from my surprise. The charm 
with which Miss Shakespeare spoke was quite dis- 
arming, but instead of diminishing her extreme in- 
dependence of spirit, it seemed only to emphasise 
it. I could not help asking myself if Frau Schu- 
mann exercised such an influence over her, what 
must it have been over the students who idolised 
her. 

My curiosity being now satisfied that Miss 
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Shakespeare really belonged to the classical school, 
and was a true Schumann pupil, I next wanted to 
find out whether she was first and foremost a per- 
former, or chiefly a teacher. I was soon satisfied. 
I constantly saw her name in concert programmes, 
and I heard of her playing at innumerable musical 
parties and At Homes. The busy gaiety of her 
life was tremendous, and she told me once that she 
had not been in bed before two o’clock for a week, 
and was engaged out every night fora month. ‘* It 
is almost too much,’’ she added. She was, at that 
moment, undoubtedly the most brilliant girl in 
London, holding the place since taken by Miss 
Jelly d’Aranyi, the violinist. She played every- 
where, and her talent was so phenomenal that I 
have heard artists assert that not half a dozen 
musicians in Europe could achieve the things she 
did easily. In solos and chamber music she was 
equally beautiful ; no reading, transposing, or other 
musical difficulty, dismayed her for a moment; she 
never forgot a note she learned, and her quickness 
in learning was as prodigious as her memory. Her 
happy ease in music always reminded me of a child 
_ splashing in water. 

Not only was she constantly playing herself, but 
it was part of her teaching to make her pupils go 
to as many concerts and hear as much music as 
possible. One of the benefits of learning from 
her was her personal acquaintance with many 
of the great players on the Continent. At one of 
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my lessons we talked of Joachim’s coming visit to 
England, and Miss Shakespeare told me she had 
met him when he was staying at Frau Schumann’s 
house, and on the memorable evenings when he and 
the Frau played together at home, she had some- 
times been invited. There was an indescribable 
life, freedom, and enjoyment in their music, she 
said, when these two great artists were playing in 
private. Wonderful as their concerts were, they 
were like children let out of school when they 
escaped the burden of a big audience. It was im- 
possible to imagine the difference without hearing 
it. One evening after they had played together 
for some time Joachim suddenly asked the Frau 
to play him a certain Beethoven Sonata for which 
she was famous—the Appassionata. ‘The Frau was 
old then; she looked at him, with the doubting 
simplicity of a child, and asked : ‘* But—have I still 
the strength? ’’ He assured her that she had, 
whereupon she sat down and played it from be- 
ginning to end with such astonishing verve and 
feeling that her listeners thought they had never 
heard it so magnificently given before. The fact 
that Joachim wanted to hear it seemed to inspire 
her. 

‘* TI am like that too,’’ Miss Shakespeare added 
naively. ‘‘ I always play my best if anyone I love 
is in the room.”’ 

I had heard so little music that Joachim and 
Richter were still only names to me. I knew 
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a few popular favourites, and took it for granted 
that Miss Shakespeare admired them too. I longed 
to know her views about them, but I soon found 
that her opinion was not always in accordance with 
the public’s. In those days Paderewski was the 
musical idol and I was one of his worshippers, while 
I thought Carrefio unsurpassable as a woman. 
When I asked her whom she considered the greatest 
living pianist, I was so certain that she would answer 
Paderewski that I could hardly believe my ears 
when she replied unhesitatingly : ‘* D’Albert.’’ I 
had never even heard his name. 

Most people’s talk about music is vapid, savour- 
less work, much to be avoided, for listening to a 
gushing stream of superlatives poured out on con- 
certs and performers is the acme of boredom; but 
discussing a concert with Miss Shakespeare was de- 
lightful; she saw music from a different angle, and 
her keen discrimination seized on each artist’s sepa- 
rate qualities and described them with the utmost 
nicety. She gave each player his appropriate 
epithet, and pointed out what he could do best. 
Even more instructive was her comparison of one 
rendering with another ; and last and best of all was 
her illustration of her criticism on the piano. 

After a concert she would often sit down and 
play through the whole programme we had just 
heard, commenting on it as she went along. There 
was seldom an item she did not know by heart, or 
could not play on the spur of the moment without 
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any preparation. I could not help wondering what 
work, even for her talent, had been necessary to 
acquire this immense knowledge at the age of 
twenty-three. 

**'You must have worked frightfully hard,’’ I 
exclaimed one day. 

** Papa does not think so,”’ she said laughing ; 
** You should hear how he describes me : it is most 
amusing. He says: ‘ A sofa, a box of chocolates, 
and a novel: there you have my daughter.’ Then 
he adds, ‘ Better go home and die at once, my dear.’ 
He thinks I never work.”’ 

** You are always talking of being lazy, and of 
Frau Schumann making you work. Now in Ger- 
many,’’ I asked, ‘‘ how many hours a day did you 
practise? ”’ 

** When I first went out I did four hours a day,”’ 
she answered, ‘* but for the last year or so of my 
time Frau Schumann made me do six.’’ 

I began to have a fresh idea of the standard of 
work among artists. Six hours a day, and still 
counted an idler! | 

** How on earth did she get you to do it? ”’ J 
enquired. | 

** Well, I had to play everything at my lesson by 
heart,’’ said she. ‘* When the Frau found I wasn’t 
fond of work, and that I learnt quickly, she used to 
give me an immense quantity of music to prepare 
for each lesson—more than double the amount she 
gave any of the others. That’s how she had me. 
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It took me a good many hours just to learn the 
notes. I hated it, but my technique has never been 
quite up to the same pitch since, I am bound to 
admit.’’ 

‘** Was not she immensely proud of you in the 
end? ’’ I could not help saying. 

** Well,’’ she admitted, ‘‘ she did say once or 
twice that I had given her more pleasure than any- 
one else latterly.’’ 

I knew just enough to realise how much this 
meant, for Frau Schumann’s great fame attracted 
all the young talent of Europe. 

Another day she said laughingly : ‘‘ Frau Schu- 
mann was very clever; she soon found out how lazy 
I was, and set herself to circumvent me. 

** She tried everything. For one thing, Mother 
had to come out twice from England to try and 
make me work. Imagine, the Frau sent for her 
twice, all that way. It was considered a great dis- 
grace. I hated work. I only wanted to play what 
I liked when I was inclined. 

** My first tussle with the Frau began as soon 
as I arrived in Germany,’’ she continued. ‘‘ At 
my second lesson she discovered that I did not know 
any scales. I could play Chopin studies and all 
that sort of thing, but scales bored me, so I never 
learned the fingering. When the Frau told me to 
play a scale, I said I had never learned one. ‘ You 
will learn one now,’ she answered.’’ 


** And did you? ”’ 
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Miss Shakespeare responded carelessly, ‘‘ Yes; 
I staved it off as long as I could, but the Frau made 
me play two scales to her every time I had a lesson, 
so gradually I learned them all. Her German 
thoroughness couldn’t tolerate a pupil without 
scales.”’ 

Another day, when we were deciding the time 
for my next lesson, she said laughingly: ‘* Frau 
Schumann always gave me the first lesson of the day 
—early, early in the morning. She thought that 
got me out of bed. The other pupils, particularly 
the girls, all worked themselves to death. Some of 
them even had nervous breakdowns and had to go 
home, but the Frau thought me so lazy that she 
never believed any of my excuses, even when they 
were true. I remember one frightful time when I 
had toothache. The Frau occasionally gave evening 
parties to the Frankfurt celebrities, at which we 
pupils had to play. ‘This time I told her I had 
toothache, but all she said was: ‘ You will be here 
this evening at such and such an hour.’ Well, by 
the time the evening came and I was at Frau 
Schumann’s house, I was in such torture I did not 
know what I was doing, and when she told me to 
sit down and play, I was perfectly mad with pain. 
I don’t know to this day what I did. Frau Schu- 
mann always wore a silk dress, and when she was 
not pleased with one’s playing, she moved about. 
I had scarcely begun when I heard this dreadful 
dress rustling ; it rustled and rustled without ceasing 
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until I stopped. Then all Frau Schumann said 
sternly was, ‘ You will come for a lesson the first 
thing to-morrow morning.’ ”’ 

**Good Heavens! ’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ Did you 
go? 9 

** No, I was much too ill,’’ said Miss Shake- 
speare. ‘*I had the most frightful face, and was 
in a high fever besides. Frau Schumann was really 
sorry then, but she thought at first it was only an 
excuse, especially as I had just been very idle. She 
was more than usually determined to make me 
work as Papa had written complaining I had played 
nothing but Strauss Waltzes all the holidays.’’ 

Another day when I was attempting a shake at 
my lesson Miss Shakespeare, after showing me how 
to practise it, remarked : ** I had an encounter with 
the Frau once when my shake was just about in the 
stage yours is in now. She wasn’t satisfied, and 
showed me what she wanted up inthe treble. I had 
not been with her long then, so I said, ‘ That’s all 
very well—it’s easy enough to do it up there ’ (and 
I was right so far—it is easier to shake in the treble), 
‘but you come and try it down here where I am 
doing it.’ ”’ 

** What on earth did Frau Schumann say? ”’ I 
asked. ‘* Was she furious? ”’ 

** She got up and played the shake exactly where 
I told her, without a word,”’’ said Miss Shakespeare, 
** and then she sat back in her chair and laughed and 
laughed.’’ 
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** It must have been years since anyone spoke to 
her like that,”’ said I. 

** Yes, centuries,’’ said Miss Shakespeare lightly. 
‘* Her daughters, as well as the pupils, surrounded 
her with an atmosphere of worship; but to do her 
justice, she was too big to be spoilt by it.”’ 

‘*I more or less like the kind of life I lead in 
London,’’ she observed one day. *‘ I hated Ger- 
many. I hated the restrictions of it,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘ and I didn’t like the people. I hated 
being away from home, and I tormented myself 
with all kinds of ideas. At one time I thought 
I had forgotten Mother’s face, and shouldn’t know 
her again when I saw her—I wasn’t very old, you 
know. What made it worse was that I could not 
speak a word of German when I went there, and 
for the first three months I thought they were all 
laughing at me. I don’t know that they really 
were, but it made me miserable; in fact I hated 
it all so much that I determined to run away. 

‘*One day when we were out walking, I per- 
suaded another girl to slip away with me while we 
were in a wood. We started walking to England, 
and it was quite a long time before we were found. 
It gave the Germans we lived with a good fright, 
and after that things were a little better.”’ 

It was difficult to reconcile such bold independ- 
ence with the youthful charm before me, but she 
was full of surprises. The discovery of her favourite 
composer astonished me quite as much as her 
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opinion of D’Albert. Beethoven was my God, 
and in my innocence I supposed no one could com- 
pare with him. When she told me she preferred 
Brahms, I could scarcely believe it. Brahms? I 
hardly knew his name. I was so shaken that 
for a moment I wondered if I had chosen a false 
guide. 

** Beethoven hasn’t got Brahm’s glorious full- 
ness,’ she said. ‘‘ That’s what I love so much. 
Frau Schumann would never let me play him while 
I was at Frankfurt; she said he came naturally to 
me and that I must study the others. As soon as 
I left I learnt everything he ever wrote for the 
piano, and I can play it all by heart now.’’ 

Some time later, when I had heard his music and 
was more reconciled to the idea of his being her 
favourite composer, I asked her if she had ever met 
him at Frau Schumann’s house. 

** No, I never saw him there,’’ she answered. 
** Mother took me to Vienna to play to him.”’ 

This was more than I had expected. Knowing 
what he was to her as a composer, I wondered what 
she felt when she actually saw him face to face. 

** Did you really know him? ’’ I asked. ‘* What 
was he like? ”’ 

** T saw a good deal of him, because he was so 
fond of mother,’’ she answered, ‘‘ but I was dis- 
appointed in him. He ate too much, and I couldn’t 
get over it.”’ 

There was a moment’s complete silence. 


’ 
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‘* He was more than kind, though, about my 
playing,’’ she added presently with a smile. ** It 
was a wonder he was, because I insisted on playing 
him the Bach A minor Prelude and Fugue. He 
stopped me as soon as I began, saying : ‘ Ach! no. 
Even the sparrows twitter that here.’ Of course 
I hadn’t known that, but as I had taken the trouble 
of learning it on purpose to play it to him, I was 
determined he should hear it, and I insisted on 
doing it. I am bound to say he was as kind as 
possible about it. I wonder now that he listened 
toitatall. For quite along time afterwards, when- 
ever he wrote to Mother he used to send his ‘ love 
to the A minor Fugue.’ ”’ 

After a long, reflective pause, Miss Shakespeare 
said suddenly : ‘* I wish I could have my time with 
Brahms over again. He did eat too much—nothing 
could alter that—but I am older now, and I 
shouldn’t allow it to colour my view of him as it 
did then. I should be able to see him more in pro- 
portion, more as a whole.’’ 

Never again, in all the years I knew her, was I 
to hear her wish to have her time over again with 
any human being. That wish she reserved for 
Brahms alone. 


CHAPTER Iil 


LEARNING TO PLAY 


Y lessons soon became the absorbing 
M interest of my life. For the first time 
I fell under the influence of an artist, 
and under her guidance began to learn the meaning 
of music. Her first endeavour was to make me 
understand the great words ‘‘ tone,’’ ‘‘ touch,”’ 
and ‘* phrasing ’’; words as a rule freely used, but 
with little notion of their significance. 

Some teachers explain nothing, leaving their 
pupils to play and practise by the light of nature, 
without any clear aim in their minds. Others again 
praise and blame without making the why and 
wherefore clear to the pupil. A very great talent 
was driven from England by this treatment; he 
_ waited patiently for a year to hear more than grunts 
from his pianoforte professor, then tore his music 
up in a rage, shook the dust of England from his 
feet, and vowed never to return. 

Miss Shakespeare’s method was different. She 
bent all her energies to explain so clearly what she 
wanted, both by talking and playing, that every 
pupil perfectly understood his aim, however far he 
was from attaining it. She took the greatest pains 
to give such words as tone, touch, and phrasing, a 
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real meaning. Tone, she explained, was the general 
volume and quality of sound a player produced from 
his instrument. Touch, she said, was the personal 
power of expression in the hand. A phrase, she 
described as the musical equivalent of a sentence, 
used to show where one idea\ended and another 
began. She not only spoke, but illustrated her 
teaching again and again on the piano, and once 
she had made her explanations clear to her students’ 
minds she never rested until they put their know- 
ledge into practice. ‘‘ First hearers of the word, then 
doers’’—that was what she understood by teaching. 

I was amused one day when I heard Mr Shake- 
speare say, ‘‘ You want two things to make a 
student—receptivity in the mind of the pupil, and 
a stick in the hand of the master.’’ I laughed then; 
but the path of music is not easy, and I found his 
words were more literal than I supposed. 

Of the three great things of which Miss Shake- 
speare was constantly speaking, tone, touch, and 
phrasing—touch (judged by the Schumann stan- 
dard) is undoubtedly the most neglected in modern 
playing. The modern pianist, provided he is suffici- 
ently powerful, cares little about the quality of his 
sounds. As a wit said of musical instruments, ‘** It 
is now no longer the survival of the fittest, but the 
survival of the loudest,’’ and unhappily the same 
may be said of players. 

From the moment I began to play, however, Miss 
Shakespeare impressed on me that the art of piano 
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playing is to make each note sound beautiful. To 
command this beauty of sound is the labour of the 
artist. 

Mr Shakespeare was equally firm and clear on 
this point. Once, after hearing him study a piece 
over and over again, a lady said to him, ‘* I wonder 
you are still obliged to practise so carefully.’’ He 
answered immediately : ‘‘ I am no longer obliged 
to practise for the notes; I am practising now for 
tones.’’ This practising for tones is a life-long 
labour even for the greatest artists ; it never ceases, 
and only an acute ear can separate sounds which an 
artist considers good, from those he stigmatizes as 
bad. 

Yet in spite of the importance of touch, Miss 
Shakespeare’s first and chief attack on me was not 
upon touch, but upon tone. The very first time 
she heard me she warned me that my tone was not 
nearly good enough. ‘‘ If you were to play as you 
do now in a hall, it would not carry at all,’’ she 
said. At the outset she made me understand the 
two cardinal points about tone: it must be round 
(“‘let each note sound beautiful ’’), and it must 
carry. Once I began work, she drilled and lectured 
me unceasingly on this subject. My hands were 
supple but my fingers weak, and at first she made 
me practise loudly as well as slowly. ‘* You must 
strengthen your hands,”’ she said. ‘‘ At present 
you have no weight at all, and you should have 
about four ounces on every note. You must prac- 
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tise loudly, and so slowly that you can listen to each 
sound.”’ 

Later, when I had improved after steady practice, 
she said: ‘‘ Do not practise loudly any more, but 
much more equally.’’ And she added, ‘* Remem- 
ber that you practised loudly to strengthen your 
hands, but your real aim is to get your tone full, 
not loud. Oh,’’ she added, ‘‘ I wish you could hear 
Papa play. You would realise then what I mean 
by a full tone—he booms.”’ 

Here was a standard singularly opposed to 
modern methods and ideals. 

‘* It’s no use scampering over the piano like 
this,’’ she said again and again. ‘* Quick loud 
playing has nothing to do with it. You want the 
velvet pad of the panther—that’s the ideal. Listen 
to every note and make it beautiful, and when you 
are at home remember, ‘ the slower the practice the 
swifter the result.’ I know practising slowly is 
laborious,’’ she conceded, ‘* but it is the only way 
to achieve beauty. You can console yourself with 
Papa’s saying, ‘To work is not necessarily to 
enjoy.’ ”’ 

I found these instructions, and the struggle to 
carry them out, so full of interest that I looked 
forward to my lessons all the week. When I told 
Miss Shakespeare, she smiled enigmatically. 

** I’m glad to hear that,’’ she replied. ‘*‘ It’s not 
always the case with music lessons, you know. On 
the whole, the students could hardly be said to have 
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enjoyed Frau Schumann’s lessons. Most of them 
were quite ill with fright beforehand ; and if they 
had a bad lesson, they were so upset they had to go 
to bed directly afterwards. One girl dashed from 
the house in such despair, and was missing for so 
long, that they actually talked of looking for her 
in the river.”’ 

** Were Frau Schumann’s lessons so dreadful? ”’ 
I asked. 

**T didn’t often have a really bad one,’’ she 
answered, ‘*‘ but they could be rather tremendous. 
She had to get the best out of the students some- 
how, you know. Still, I always think myself that 
music is quite difficult enough without losing your 
temper over it.”’ 

As soon as J had an inkling how to increase the 
volume of sound without becoming hard (one of the 
chief difficulties of piano playing), Miss Shake- 
speare began to insist less upon tone and more upon 
touch. 

** Frau Schumann always said you should touch 
the piano as though it were your dearest friend,”’ 
she remarked one day. ‘‘ She could not bear hear- 
ing it hit. Why? Bcause music is expression. 
Now expression springs from feeling—that is the 
basis of music—-and you must remember that if you 
are hitting the piano, no feeling can come through. 
It is animpossibility. At the best there can be only 
sound, and generally there’s only noise.’’ 

‘* Music is expression ”’ and ‘‘ expression springs 
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from feeling.’’ Here was lucidity ; the whole truth 
of an artist summed up in a sentence. If this were 
not so, the pianola would be the greatest of players. 
How does the artist differ from any mechanical 
device? Simply by feeling the beauty of what he is 
playing, and, through touch, conveying his senti- 
ment to his listeners. That is music, and anything 
that falls short of it is not. 

Moreover, touch is of peculiar importance to the 
pianist, for nothing in this world is perfect, and if 
any instrument as beautiful as the piano can be said 
to have a fault, it is that it is a percussion instru- 
ment ; consequently, the aim of every good pianist 
is to cover this defect, and not to accentuate it. 

Beethoven was the first to realise the possibilities 
of the piano, just as he was the first great teacher 
to insist that his pupils must play legato. Before 
that, legato on the piano was considered impossible, 
and no one attempted either to bind the notes, or to 
render a singing melody. Even to this day these 
remain two of the chief difficulties of pianoforte 
playing. 

The Schumann school carried on the tradition 
begun by Beethoven, and Miss Shakespeare taught 
that in playing a scale the notes should be like the 
pearls on a string, each one touching, yet each dis- 
tinct. It was not easy to do; but here she was 
adamant, and made me spend days, weeks, and 
months endeavouring to reach her ideal. Real 
legato, or real staccato, is always difficult to play. 
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The easy way, the way of the amateur, is to play 
the notes so that they are neither bound as in 
legato, nor truly separate as in staccato. The 
instrument will never speak if it is treated so. 

Unfortunately, although the piano is generally 
the instrument the amateur knows most about, 
these are just the fundamental truths which he is 
apt to miss. He does not train his ear, and it is 
his failure to distinguish one sound from another 
which makes him confound loudness with fullness, 
and hardness with power. Almost anyone with a 
powerful technique, and enough assurance, can 
dazzle him. He admires the power of memory, 
and the feat of playing the notes. He does not 
know how a piano ought to sound. He does not 
realise that hardness is the unpardonable sin in an 
artist. Consequently, he is content with for- 
tissimos like steel] hammers, and pianissimos as piti- - 
less as hailstones ; instead of insisting on fortissimos 
booming like the surf, and pianissimos as gentle as 
raindrops. The right playing can be done; it is. 
done by the real artists; but it costs labour, even 
to the most talented. 

I have been at London concerts where the audi- 
ence gave no sign of flinching from the most terrible 
sounds. I have heard a note actually broken in the 
piano, and the audience still applauded. No one 
seemed to ask himself, ‘‘ Can this be music? ’’ No 
wonder that after such concerts the more musical 
hope never to hear a piano again. 
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After tone and touch came phrasing. Tone and 
touch were taught me chiefly through exercises, but 
phrasing came by studying the Classics. With 
each new piece of music that I learned, Miss 
Shakespeare insisted on my first studying, and then 
following, every mark, every phrase, every indica- 
tion of the composer’s with finished care. She was 
scrupulous to make me understand and respect the 
composer’s intention, and made correct phrasing 
and accurate reading of the first importance. Each 
phrase was to be studied with this care not only to 
master the actual piece at which I was working, 
but fundamentally to improve my abilities, so that 
when I met a kindred difficulty in other music I 
should be able to tackle it. 

She was equally determined that every piece 
should be played strictly in time, and at the right 
tempo. I remember her saying scathingly of my 
tendency to hurry : ‘* Neither is right ; but perhaps 
it is more musical to play a piece too slow than too 
fast.”’ 

She left me to think over that speech at my 
leisure. She hated liberties taken with the time, 
and unless a ritardando or accelerando was marked 
by the composer, never allowed one. 

When at length the time, phrasing, and every 
mark of the composer were observed, she did not 
interfere further with the interpretation of the 
music, but allowed a wide liberty. She did not 
want a copy of herself, nor an imitation of anybody 
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else ; she wanted it played as the player himself felt 
it. She told me Frau Schumann allowed the same 
freedom, and that in the six years she was there 
only once did she hear her stop a student for inter- 
pretation, and then not until it was ludicrously 
contrary to the spirit of the composer. The Frau 
allowed this latitude, and encouraged students to 
play as they felt, but she kept one terrible phrase 
in reserve which she sometimes used to the more 
emotional pupils. Occasionally, before they played 
a note, she would glance from them to the music 
before them and say briefly, ‘‘ Nicht sentimental- 
isch! *? This struck death into their souls. 

As soon as I began to understand the meaning 
of tone, touch, and phrasing, Miss Shakespeare 
opened my eyes to the meaning of work. When 
I first went to her, I could hear beauty of sound 
easily enough, but I had no idea how it was 
achieved. Did it come naturally? Was it talent? 
Had it to be acquired? Had some artists a natural 
beauty of touch? Could those who had not, ever 
achieve it? These were the questions I asked my- 
self. Miss Shakespeare explained that with touch 
it was difficult to separate physical and mental gifts, 
so much depending not only on the feeling of the 
player but on the natural gift of the hand. A 
sensitive hand could always do more; a poor hand, 
however, could be immensely improved. I was 
amazed at the simplicity and laboriousness of the 
method. ‘‘ Always working slowly—with the 
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head,’’ my teacher said. Always working, always 
listening to each note. That was the way to 
cultivate a fine touch. 

Even with hard work I myself never expected 
to become a performer. I had only begun to study 
when I was twenty-one—I had started too late. 
Moreover, as I have already said, I was born a 
listener, not a player. This estimate of myself was 
so true that I never hankered to play in public in © 
my life. I was without the desire to make others 
listen to me. If a better pianist were in the room, 
I was only too content to listen; all 1 wanted was 
the best music. I could not understand the attitude 
I once met, which allowed an amateur, after 
Borwick had played, to sit down and strum while 
he was in the room. It struck me as monstrous. 
My reverence for music made me critical of per- 
formers, and Miss Shakespeare herself was an 
object lesson on the magnitude of the talent 
required to justify a public career. I was satisfied 
if I could play well enough to please myself; I had 
no mind to join the flock of little sparrows crowding 
the concert platform, when their gifts only quali- 
fied them to twitter on their own housetops. 

On the other hand, Miss Shakespeare, who like 
many artists was apt to rate other talents very 
generously, thought perhaps too highly of my 
powers. It is possible to have a fine understanding 
of music with very little talent for playing; just 
as it is possible to have a great gift of technique 
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| with very little imagination. Few talents are devoid 
of one or other of these weaknesses. 

Even with her estimate of my ability, however, 
when I asked her how long I must study before I 
became anything of a player, she answered at once, 
‘* Three years.”’ 

** You will do it,’’ she added. ‘*‘I know you 
have it in you. But you will have to work hard— 
with your head, mind—and it will take you quite 
three years.”’ 

I was more than satisfied with this estimate, but 
some of my friends did not hide that they thought 
three years a long time for the acquirement of any 
art. Should I not have learned more quickly if I 
had gone to the College of Music, or the Academy, 
as they had advised me in the beginning? I told 
Miss Shakespeare. 

** I think it a very short time to accomplish what 
you have to do,”’ she returned calmly. ‘* I was a 
good deal longer with Frau Schumann, and if I 
were asked I should say three years was the mini- 
mum for anyone.”’ 

** What nonsense! ’’ said my friends again. 
** Why, you play well enough already.’’ 

I shall never forget Miss Shakespeare’s comment. 

** Ah! ”’ she said at once, ‘‘ there you have the 
spirit of the amateur. That’s what I can’t bear. 
None of us can be great, but, as Papa says, we can 
all try to be better. No one plays well enough if 
they can be made toimprove. It’s the worst form 
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of amateurishness which says you play well enough, 
and thinks that anything will do.”’ 
I loved this outburst. Was it not like the great 


Nelson who wrote, ‘‘ If five ships of the line were — 


captured, and it had been possible to take seven, 
I should never call it well done.”’ 

‘* What do you suppose is the difference between 
the artist and the amateur? ’’ she said to me one 
day. ‘‘I will tell you. The amateur sits on his 
stool and says, ‘ I wish I could play this,’ and the 
artist sits on his stool and practises until he can. 
That’s the difference between them; and all you 
have to do now is to make up your mind which you 
are going to be.”’ 

Later, I heard what Mr Shakespeare thought of it. 

‘* Some pupils come to me and expect me to 
teach the art of singing in six lessons. Rubbish! ”’ 
he said one day. ‘* When I was a student what did 
Ido? I went to Lamperti and I had a lesson from 
him every day of my life for three years. What 
can a novice learn in six lessons, or in six months? 
Nothing. There are no artists nowadays. ‘They 
won’t give the time to it. When Henschel and I ~ 
were singing the Brahms’ Liebeslieder ’’—(quar- 
tets, for four voices accompanied by four hands on 
the piano)—“‘‘ in the old days at St. James’s Hall, 
we rehearsed them over and over again; we prac- 
tised them incessantly together. What happens 
now? The singers run through them together 
once, bow, say good-morning, and off they go. The 
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different parts may be correctly sung, but no one 
can possibly get an ensemble like that—an ensemble 
is a totally different thing. 

**I see exactly the same spirit in pupils,’’ he 
continued. ‘* Directly they have got what they 
think will do—off they go. I laugh now when they 
say, ‘ Mr Shakespeare, I shall always have lessons 
from you.’ It’s been said to me too often and it’s 
always a signal that I shall never see them again. 
Over and over again it has happened. They aren’t 
out after perfection—they want success. They 
don’t want school—instinct is good enough for 
them. That won’t do for me—I want school.”’ 

This was the first time I had met a master’s 
standard. If Mr Shakespeare, with his gifts, con- 
sidered he required a lesson every day for years, 
what must be necessary for such as I? It was 
a serious reflection. Only extreme love of an ideal 
could be capable of undertaking and sustaining such 
labour. 

The importance of standard is not appreciated 
enough in England—for the rank a nation takes 
in music depends on its sense of, and demand 
for perfection, and its dominant musical predilec- 
tions. These two points form its standard. Each 
nation has its different ideal, easily recognisable. 
This ideal should start with its composers; from 
them it should filter through to its conductors ; its 
conductors should pass it on to its orchestras ; until, 
through concerts, it finally reaches the nation itself. 


™ 
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England in the past was musically pre-eminent, 
and in the age of Elizabeth her compositions were 
considered the best and her performers the first, in 
every court in Europe. That is no longer the case, 
and the fall is due more to loss of standard than to 
loss of ability. The ability is still there, but what 
of the standard? A passion for quick results has 
taken possession of the nation; ‘all is done in 
a hurry; students hurry from their masters; 
musicians scamper through their rehearsals; if the 
right way costs much time and trouble, another 
way is substituted for it. If an orchestra is giving 
a series of concerts, one big work is not thoroughly 
mastered and then played repeatedly during the 
season, but a fresh work is given indifferently each 
time. There is no reverence, no passion for per- 
fection; a general effect is the only aim. If short 
cuts will do, no further trouble is taken. 

These methods are taken as signs of ability, and 
players are proud of them. I once heard two able 
Englishwomen, one a pianist, the other a violinist, 
play a Brahms sonata in public. After it was over 
they said : ‘* Wasn’t that clever of us? We’d never 
played together before in our lives, and we had 
no time for a single rehearsal.’’ 

‘** Very clever indeed,’’ replied a violinist with 
a different standard ; ‘* but where did Brahms come 
mn P72 

Joachim and Frau Schumann, although they 
played together all their lives, and had given every 
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big sonata for violin and piano over and over again 
in public, never played one at a concert without 
giving it another long, careful rehearsal. That was 
their way of showing reverence for the music and 
the composer. 

Nor were they alone in their devotion. 

In Germany, many years ago, the ‘* Ring ”’ was 
given with extraordinary perfection at Bayreuth, 
the ‘‘ Rheingold ’’ being especially wonderful. 
Alice Dessauer told me that when she compli- 
mented a member of the orchestra on the flawless 
performance of the Rhine Daughters, he said 
simply : ‘* We gave them sixty-nine rehearsals.”’ 

That was then the standard in Germany ; to-day 
it may be lower, but it still demands that rehearsals 
for concerts, as well as operas, shall continue until 
the conductor is satisfied ; so it is by no means un- 
known to have nearly twenty rehearsals for a con- 
cert ; and any big work, such as a symphony, once 
learned, is played again and again ; each time before 
it is played it is rehearsed. When the famous 
German conductor Fiirtwangler came to London 
and was asked what he thought of his first visit, he 
replied: ‘‘ I have only four hours’ rehearsal for a 
concert which is to last two hours. What canI do? 
- I can pull them together, and make a few points— 
but there can be no inside playing.’’ He felt that 
he could do neither the orchestra nor himself 
justice. He was dissatisfied. 

English conductors are so accustomed to hurry 
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and the want of rehearsal, that they have forgotten 
what the playing of every note, and beautiful inside 
effects, mean. ‘They aim only at mass effects, and 
are content with contrast instead of gradation, and 
a thousand other crimes against music. If they 
were given twenty rehearsals for a concert they 
would hardly know how to use them; they would 
reach the utmost they could do in three or 
four. 

This kind of playing is on a level with the ranting 
of an actor. There have been periods when audi- 
ences have despised all other forms of acting, and 
would listen to rant and nothing else; but their 
commendation has not established ranting as a high 
form of art. No expression can come through it, 
and if English concert audiences were gifted enough 
to hear emotionally, they would not tolerate its 
equivalent in music. 

Mr Shakespeare was almost alone in this country 
in upholding a right standard: ‘* We rehearsed 
again and again,’’ said he, ‘* for an ensemble is a 
perfectly different thing.’’ He brought the same 
care not only to his own art, but to his teaching. 
What was his reward? When he was teaching 
singing at the Academy, the Principal said, ** You 
are the slowest Professor we have.’’ All he wanted 
was to get rid of him. Borsdorf, the finest horn- 
player in Europe, complained of the same thing at 
the College. ‘* They insist on my pupils playing 
something at the end of three months,”’ he said. 
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** If I teach the right way of playing the horn that 
is impossible.’’ 

Mr Shakespeare sighed when he heard such things. 
** Ah! ”’ said he, ‘‘ where is that boiling oil? ”’ 

Until the standard is altered, until quick results 
- are no longer the only aim, until performers cease 
to feel it a matter of pride that they have played 
a big work in public after one rehearsal, or even 
with none, music will not rise from her present con- 
temptible level in England. 

As time went on, and I gained a better under- 
standing, I found it was the first of blessings that 
I was with a teacher who in temperament and 
physical equipment was the opposite of myself. 
There can be no growth without vision, and it was 
Miss Shakespeare who revealed to me the loveliness 
of the quiet, the reflective, the intimate side of 
music. JI was too much inclined at first to dwell 
only on the fiery, passionate, and ecstatic. She, on 
the contrary, felt every emotion; and hearing the 
richness and variety of her musical expression was 
one of the privileges of my life. It is impossible to 
exaggerate how greatly my power in art was in- 
creased by falling in love with her ideal and 
struggling to imitate it. She was one of those 
artists—like Casals—who never step outside a flaw- 
less circle of beauty. All their effects are obtained 
within that magic sphere. She never attacked her 
audience with a sledge-hammer, and never went 
beyond the limits of beauty to create any sensation, 
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or under the stress of any excitement. Nervous- 
- ness subdued her, while it made me noisy. She was 
- warm and intimate while I was inclined to 
brilliance. I was too much carried away by power, 
while she did not greatly admire the playing she 
described as ‘‘ all excitement and perspiration.’’ 
It was characteristic of her that at my first lesson 
she should have Bees ‘* There 1 is no oes in music 
~Swithout repose.’ \ 
These differences were of infinite service to me. 


I never could have learned as much from anyone 


with the same temperament as myself, and this is 
a point to be considered by all students. For once, 
like should not fly to like. The shallow should not 
study with the superficial, nor the sentimental with 
the emotional, neither should the dull learn from a 
pedagogue. They should seek their opposites, 
leaving no stone unturned to enlarge their sym- 


pathies and increase their vision. ‘* Aim at the 


golden robe, and you will obtain at least a sleeve.”’ 

As to our physical equipment, there again Miss 
Shakespeare and I differed widely. Her hand was 
the hand of the born pianist, with short fingers and 
a powerful palm, perfect for runs and finger work— 
the exact opposite of the popular notion of what 
a planist’s hand should be. My fingers were too 
long and slender, but I had a bigger stretch, and 


octaves and chords, which to Miss Shakespeare were - 


the most difficult part of technique, were to me the 
easiest. 


ee 


CHAPTER IV 


LEARNING TO LISTEN 


S time passed, I gradually became Miss 

A Shakespeare’s friend as well as her pupil. 

In a volume of Schumann’s which she 

gave me for Christmas, she wrote: ‘* Music and 

Friendship, the colour of life,’’ and that was a true 
expression of her feeling. 

Our intimacy grew naturally and delightfully. 
A small sign, but one which marked the change of 
feeling between us was that she ceased to be ‘*‘ Miss 
Shakespeare ’’ and became simply ‘‘ Mimie’’ to 
me—the little artist name which suited her so well. 

My friendship with her was not only my chief 
happiness, but it brought a musical advantage of 

untold worth with it ; it put me in the way of living 
with music. At first I had only seen her at my 
lessons, but now, as I began to share her life, I 
spent hours—enchanted hours—listening to her 
playing. 

To a student, listening is as important as Berar 
It is not enough for him to do his own practice, 
going to a concert once a month or even twice a 
week ; he must live with music, his own and that of 
others. He must have it in his home, in his up- 
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rising and his downsitting, not as a thing apart to 
be brought out on special occasions, but daily, 
hourly, a part of the very stuff of his hfe. It must 
become the natural medium of his thoughts and 
feelings, the thing to which he instinctively turns 
at all moments of stress, his daily bread and his 
daily pleasure. That was the place music held in 
the Shakespeare household. 

Mr Shakespeare was once seriously ill, and when 
his wife asked him how he was, instead of speaking 
he rose from his bed and played a few sickly bars 
from Fauré: ‘‘ That’s how I feel now,’’ he said 
sadly. ‘*‘ And rather like this too,’’ he added, 
wandering into a morbid bit of modern stuff. 
Nothing could have conveyed his feelings more 
graphically ; but unmusical people, who thought of 
music only as a thing for amusement, found it 
unnatural. 

In the ideal state a student should be surrounded © 
not only by music, but by music better than his 
own; the ear is sensitive, and with a false standard 
perpetually before it easily becomes distorted. 
Here I secured a training that was almost per- 
fection, for while I was still plodding at the 
groundwork of music I listened for hours to 
Mimie’s lovely sounds. Listening to beautiful 
playing is not only the best education, but the 
greatest incentive a student can have. I found in 
my own experience that it inspired me to hold on 
through another week of practice better than any 
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exhortation. Drudgery became nothing if it pro- 
duced such a result as this. 

Schumann said emphatically, ‘‘ The cultivation 
of the ear is the most important’’; and again, 
** The fingers must perform the behest of the head, 
and not the contrary.’’ It is this training of the 
ear which makes it essential to study with a 
teacher who can play, and show on his instrument 
exactly what he wants. Nor is it only when he is 
a student that a musician requires the interchange 
of playing and listening. An atmosphere of music 
is necessary to him all his life, for emulation, and 
emulation alone, can bring his powers to their 
highest pitch. ‘There is a charming passage in the 
great Calvé’s book, where she describes how neces- 
sary emulation and competition are to the artist. 
She calls them the breath of his life, and says: 
** Even the nightingale does not sing his full song 
unless he is brought up among other nightingales.’’ 
There speaks knowledge. Every young student 
should be surrounded by music, constantly hearing, 
constantly doing. He must listen to others and 
note what they can do; he should vie with them, 
and pit himself against them. He should mark 
how near they get to the meaning of the music, and 
then try himself to creep a little closer. Let him 
compare his powers with theirs; let him outdo 
them if he can. This emulation brings out the 
artist’s strength. Competition may be a forcing 
house, but only by living and struggling in it will a 
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musician come to his full stature. While he is a 
student he will do but little if he lives with those 
no better than himself, and still less if he lives 
alone. 

Frau Schumann was a woman of rare gifts, but 
would she have been the great artist she became 
without the constant companionship of Schumann, 
Brahms, and Joachim? Once, when she returned 
from Paris, where the pianos were stiff, Schumann 
wrote in his diary : ‘‘ Clara has come back playing 
like a grenadier, but she will soon get back into 
good ways.’’ Without Schumann to criticise, is 
it not. possible that she might have lapsed for ever 
into the grenadier style? 

Mimie played to me continually, and for the first 
time in my life I was able to turn my powers as a 
listener to account. Sometimes after she had 
practised for an hour the perfection of her tones 
was so exquisite that tears stood in my eyes. ** How — 
do you do it?’’ I cried one day. ‘* Work,”’ she 
returned scornfully. ‘*‘ Bah! You don’t know 
how to work. You haven’t learnt to concentrate. 
Papa says the only use of music lessons is to teach 
how to practise. You must think absorbingly of 
what you are playing, and listen to the sound of 
each note. Then you must go over it again and 
“again. Why, Borwick has sometimes played a 
_ passage five hundred times a day before a concert— 
five hundred times a day, mind you. That’s how 
it’s done. If I were to make you practise with me 
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for an hour you would be astonished. One of these — 
days I’ll show you.”’ 

Players may roughly be divided into three 
classes: Those who are performers rather than 
musicians; those who are musicians rather than 
performers; and thirdly, the heavenborn who are 
both. Mimie was undoubtedly one of the heaven- 
born, but her musical faculty was so deep that 
perhaps she gave more perfect pleasure in private 
_ than in public. She did not need the stimulus of 
an audience, and, after hearing her play in complete 
freedom, I was able to understand her enthusiasm 
for Frau Schumann’s and Joachim’s private per- 
formances. She described their playing then as 
electrifying, magical; and now I, in my turn, 
experienced the difference between an _ artist 
playing a prepared programme at a given time 
(whether feeling ill or well, whether in the mood 
or not) and the same artist playing to please him- 
self. 

Good players want good listeners; a good 
listener, by reinforcing the feeling of the player, 
fills a more important place than people imagine. 
His function is first to receive, then to respond in 
his turn. Much English criticism confines itself only 
to the question whether notes are played accurately 
and in tune, but this is not enough. A good listener 
must understand the mood and sentiment of the 
music, and be ready to feel if the player is in accord 
with that. His ear must be open to shades and deli- 
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cacies, and his mind and heart empty, ready to 
receive the impression given him. 

I found Mimie’s practising almost as delightful 
as her playing, and spent hours listening to it. 
Technique is one thing ; music is another. I loved 
hearing each note played slowly and beautifully. 
Many people believe they are practising when they 
rattle through a piece faster than they can play it 
again and again. Mimie’s practice was a different 


thing; she said, ‘‘ The faster a piece goes, the ~ 


| 


economy of time, for life is short. ‘‘ Only repeat, 


slower you must practise it.”’ She also urged 


£ 


the passages you can’t do. Don’t waste time on. j 


those you can,”’ she said. i 

While she was at work she would occasionally 
test me as a listener. She would play a scale, two 
or three times, and then say carelessly : ‘* Which 
tone was best? ’’ Or she would play a passage first 
in one way and then in another, and ask, ‘*‘ How 
do you like this? ’’ Or she would try a piece at 
different tempos and say, ‘‘ Which do you pre- 
fer? ’’ Sometimes she asked, ‘* Was every note 
equal? ’’ Occasionally, in difficult passages of 
cross-accents, she said: ‘‘ Listen to this, and see 
that I don’t slur a single one.’’ Sometimes she 
thrust unknown music into my hand, saying, ‘* Just 
see if I know this really by heart ’’ ; and she would 
mischievously alter a note in the bass, or in the 
middle of a chord, just for the fun of seeing if I 
detected it. If she agreed with my judgments, she 
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said: ‘‘I think so too’’; if she disagreed, she 
said: ** Listen again.”’ 

This was how she taught me the great funda-\ 
mentals of playing. ‘‘ Music,’? she said, ‘is | 
melody, harmony, and rhythm—it is nothing but i 
these three things.’’ She showed me how to treat — 
them analytically, so that I should know how to 
balance them, and understand when one became of 
greater importance than the others; and finally, 
by constant listening, I learned how to hear them 
synthetically. As Bulow said of Wieck, she 
** taught me to hear.’’ From her I learned the 
meaning of rhythm, that beautiful sense which lies 
behind time; I was taught the importance of the 
first beat in the bar, and the difference between it 
and the ‘‘ up-beat.’’ She taught me also lesser 
fundamentals. I learnt subtle, traditional readings 
of many classical passages, all part of the great 
tradition handed down by Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, and Brahms through Frau Schumann. | 
I heard the use of the agogic accent. I learnt the 
Viennese way of playing waltz time; I was shown 
how it differs from mazurka time—a matter of no 
importance, some people think; but as Fuller- 
Maitland says, if it is neglected neither the waltz 
nor the mazurka ever come to life—that is all. 

Besides these particular instances she insisted on 
the most scrupulous accuracy in the reading of all 
music, demanding a rigid observance of every mark 
and indication. How else, she asked, was the mind 
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and intention of the composer to be understood? 
When one of her students objected that she thought 
such accuracy slavish, and likely to cramp the free- 
dom and temperament of the player, Mimie had 
a great answer ready. 

** Can you feel a sunset before you have seen it? *’ 
she asked. ‘‘ Of course not. In the same way, 
how can you feel music before you understand it? 
How can you understand it before you know what 
the composer means? Your temperament must 
show itself after you possess this knowledge, not 
before.”’ : 

With these ideals constantly before her, she 
played me Bach, Chopin, Schumann, Beethoven, 
Brahms ; it was she who laid open the world of great 
music to me. ‘‘ Happiness and unhappiness depend 
on the nature of the object we love,’’ says Spinoza. 
** When a thing is not loved, no quarrels will arise 
concerning it, no sadness will be felt if it perishes, 
no envy if it is possessed by another, no fear, no 
hatred, no disturbance of the mind. All these 
things arise from love of the perishable, but love for 
a thing eternal and infinite feeds the mind wholly 
with joy, and is itself untainted with any sadness, 
and wherefore is greatly to be desired and sought 
for with our whole strength.’’ Music is the most 
beautiful thing in the world precisely because it is 
the most abstract. 

Gradually as I heard more of the literature of the 
piano I learnt which were Mimie’s favourite works. 
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Most of these were entirely unknown to me before 
she played them, for they were beyond the reach 
of amateurs; nor were they much given at concerts 
in England, where audiences so often only appre- 
ciate the music which they themselves have tried 
and cannot play. I always thought Paderewski’s 
success here partly due to the fact that he chose 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder Ohne WoOrte, which were 
then an institution in every home. He played them 
everywhere, and as no one had heard them sound 
like that before, everyone immediately decided he 
was the greatest of players. When he gave the ) 
Funeral March Sonata of Chopin, which is the | 
greatest work Chopin ever wrote, and one of the , 
greatest works ever written for the piano, no one 
cared about it somuch. Accustomed to hearing it . 
dragged out by bands and organs, they said he 
played the Funeral March movement too quickly ; 
they forgot that the thrill of the heart beat comes 
from the semi- tone change in the bass, and that to 
enjoy this, the pulse must be kept going. ; 
This B Flat Minor Sonata of Chopin’s was one 
of the works Mimie played most; other favourites | 
of hers were Schumann’s Kreisleriana, the Bach 
Organ Preludes and Fugues, the Brahms’ Inter- 
mezzi and Ballads, the Chopin Preludes and 
Studies, the Schumann and Brahms Concertos. 
She declared that she would rather play the Brahms’ 
B Flat Concerto than anything else in the world. <. 
** Have you heard Borwick do that? ’’ she asked. 
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‘* You have never heard what he can do until you 
have.”’ 

She played this music to me over and over again, 
sometimes studying it slowly, sometimes taking it 
up to time. I listened from the beginning, and 
noted each tiny polish, each improvement which 
went to build up the finished masterpiece. She 
lingered over favourite passages with an artist’s 
enjoyment, and would return to them again and 
again saying, ‘‘ This music stands work ; you never 
get tired of this.’’ 

She had none of the chief English faults in 
playing. Hardness, hurry, and the neglect of the 
decrescendo, are conspicuous failings in most Eng- 
lish performers. When the Mozart Operas were 
done in English under Beecham, they went faster 
and faster, until at last no ear could distinguish 
separate notes in the quick passages. When 
Fiirtwangler came to London, the first words he 
said to his orchestra at rehearsal were, ‘‘ Not so 
loud,’’ and his next were, ‘‘ Not so fast.”’ 

Mimie did not share the cherished English belief 
that to hurry the pace intensifies the life of music : 
she thought life was reached otherwise. She never 
hurried her tempos, and her music still enjoyed the 
beauty of repose. Secondly, believing hardness to 
be the worst crime an artist could commit, she did 
not depend only on intellect for her effects; she 
had emotion, and the variety and delight it brings. 
Thirdly, she understood the meaning of the 
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decrescendo, a sentiment not native to the soil of 
“England. The words ‘‘ Ebb ”’ and ‘‘ Flow”? are 
applied equally to emotion and to the sea, for in 
both the wave rises and sinks. In music this natural 
rise is shown by the use of the crescendo, and the 
equally natural fall by that of the decrescendo. 
Now it is curious that while the English feel a 
crescendo naturally, and can all strive eagerly for- 
ward, the decrescendo—though equally important 
in music—appears not to appeal to them. They 
take no pleasure in it; when it occurs, they pay so 
little attention to it that they pass it by almost 
unnoticed ; in many cases they treat it as a dead 
letter. When the feeling falls they do not relax, 
far less fall back into themselves, which is the 
essence of the true decrescendo. Asa result, they 
give one half of music without the other. Their 
playing has a continual restlessness and effort ; they 
have lost the essential feeling of repose. The effect 
of this on different composers varies a good deal : 
it kills Schumann altogether ; Schubert’s magic is 
sadly dimmed; while with Mozart, it does away 
with all his delicious good humour, his courtesy, his 
leisure, and leaves instead a hard, glittering 
brilliance. There is too much ‘* will,’’? and too 
little enjoyment in most English playing. 

** Ah! These English and their will power! ” 
Frau Schumann often exclaimed of her pupils. 
Once when she told an English pupil that her talent 
was not big enough for her to succeed as a concert 
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player, and that she must content herself as a 
teacher, the girl, instead of accepting her verdict, 
replied: ** But I will do it.*” Frau Schumann 
simply shrugged her shoulders ; she thought talent, 
as well as will, necessary to success Im music. 
Besides these musical gifts, there were rare 
excellencies in Mimie’s technique. Her playing 
had grading, and did not depend merely on contrast 
for its effect. Not only was there a vast difference 
of sound between her fortissimo and her pianissimo, 
but in her mezzo-forte (which a common player 
keeps at a dead level) there ran an endless variety 
of tones. I noticed the same gift in Richter when 
he was conducting; his mezzo-fortes were full of 
change, lending an indescribable life to the sound. 
Another charm of Mimie’s music was that every- 
thing she played sounded easy. As the end of 


—pmusic is to move, not to astonish, all sign of crafts- 
manship should be carefully hidden. No Schumann 


pupil was allowed to show herself off by playmg 
difficult passages in a virtuoso style, and Mimie had 
reached perfection in the concealment of art; as 
Beethoven once wrote, the message came direct 
** from the heart to the heart.”’ 

The Schumann school is not admired by modern 
players; they are scornful both of its methods and 
ideals, dismissing it and all its ways as “old- 
fashioned.*” This certainly would be a term of 
great reproach were it true; but any achievement 
of real beauty transcends mere fashion and is not 
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easily destroyed by time. ‘* The voices of men are 
many, but the voice of the Gods is one.”’ If 
Garrick came to life, perhaps even in our own day 
he would still be great among actors. If Frau 
Schumann, who was judged ‘* magnificent ’’ by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and Brahms— 
no mean critics—rose from the dead, even to-day 
she might be worth hearing. Nor can the school 
which produced such players as Janotha, Davies, 
Borwick, and Eibenschiitz, to mention only a few, 
be reckoned altogether negligible. 

The truth is, the fruits of the Schumann method 
were only reaped if it was pursued to the end. I 
noticed an enormous difference between the utter- 
ances and the technique of students who had been 
with Frau Schumann six months, and Mimie, who 
had been with her six years. Many so-called 
Schumann pupils sounded laboured; real feeling 
was lacking, and, instead, the fingers could be heard 
pressing each note conscientiously. These stilted 
players had curious high actions with their fingers, 
and odd rigid movements with their wrists, com- 
pletely unlike Mimie, whose hands looked perfectly 
natural when she played, and who insisted on as 
little movement as possible. ‘‘ Keep on the keys,”’ 
was always her great cry. ‘‘ Be loose, be natural, 
don’t beat the air,’’ she said continually. ‘* If you 
use your common sense you will realise that you are 
only playing the piano when you are touching it. 
Keep close to the keys, therefore. Don’t pull 
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away from them.’’ Simple as this teaching sounds, 


it can only be put into practice after a slow, ripe 
training. Not to pull away from the piano in cer- 
tain circumstances is to conquer natural impulse. 

I once heard Mr Shakespeare’s opinion on study 
and the matter of school. A beautiful tenor voice 
had come to sing to him early that year; the tenor 
was thirty years of age, and Mr Shakespeare pro- 
nounced that he sang ‘‘ Songs of Araby ”’ like a 
cherub ; but he belonged to no real school, and the 
question was whether he should study until he did 
or whether he should stay as he was. 

** At present he sings by his own light,’’ said 
Mr Shakespeare, ‘‘ and mind you, if you let in 
another light he might have to say, ‘ God bless my 
soul! I can’t do it this way at all.” That’s always 
a possibility. If you can’t go to the end of a 
method, it’s better not to touch it. 

** Now there’s Sargent’s sister,’’ he continued, 
** she has a great talent for painting, and people 
often ask Sargent why he does not have her trained. 
At last he said, ‘ It would take her five years to 
learn ; then five years to forget she had learned, and 
by that time she’d be too old to do anything.’ He 
thought it best to let her alone.”’ 

When I remembered Mimie’s age it seemed 
extraordinary that she should already have covered 
so much ground, and know so much music. Pianists 
usually have a wider acquaintance with music than 
other instrumentalists, for their own literature is 
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larger, and besides their solos and concertos, they 
have the great wealth of chamber music written for 
their instrument. In addition to this, there is of 
course the field of accompaniment. Now Mimie 
was not only well steeped in piano works, but, 


- thanks to her father, she was almost as much at 


home in vocal music. Songs came easily to a talent 
like hers. I proved she could play a page of music 
by heart after reading it through once. I was in 
the room when a strange tune on a barrel-organ 
outside took her fancy. As it was being repeated a 
second time she ran to the piano, struck a note, 
murmured, ‘* That’s A—I thought so,’’ and then 
played with the barrel-organ, note for note, to the 
end of the tune, putting in all the harmonies. To 
a talent like this songs were delightful child’s play, 
so as soon as she found [I had heard nothing of opera, 
nothing of Mozart, nothing of Wagner, and knew 
next to none of the Schubert, Schumann, and 


_ Brahms songs, she began to play and sing them to 
me. 


** Ah! ” she said, ‘*‘ If you have a voice there’s 
nothing like it. Mine’s too small to cultivate, but 
I would rather have been a singer than anything in 
the world.”’ 

** What do you mean by ‘ cultivating’?’’ I 
asked, after hearing her sing. ‘‘ Surely you can’t 
sing like that unless you’ve been trained. It’s per- 
fectly lovely.’’ 

She laughed. 
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‘* I’ve never had a singing lesson in my life,’’ she 
said. ‘** My voice comes naturally like that.’’ 

It was a high, sweet soprano, very small, with 
such a perfect natural shake and trill that her 
father occasionally sent for her just to show his 
pupils how it should be done. It was an event to 
hear her sing Berlioz’ ‘* Jewel Song ”’ in her bath. 
High, high, the shakes and trills ran, until you 
laughed at the ease of it. 

Small as it was I loved her voice. I loved hearing 
her sing, and so did her critical mother. She her- 
self, however, said, ‘‘ I had an illness when I was 
nineteen, and I have never cared for my voice since. 
Something happened to it then—the range did not 
alter, but some quality left it.’’ 

So this sweet small voice sang me Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms songs. She thought 
Brahms’ An die Nachtigall the most beautiful 
song in the world, and she would play and sing it 
and scores of others, until I felt that if I never had 
any pleasure again in this world, still I should have 
had my share. 

Years later Mimie said to me, ** You are the best 
listener I have ever had. I have never played to 
anyone as I have to you.”’ 

People may suppose that, ignorant as I was, I 
was unable to appreciate the wealth of music she 
shared with me. I believe, however, that musical 
understanding is born not made. I am familiar with 
the phrase, ‘‘ Musical taste must be educated ”’ ; 
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and I do not forget that many excellent persons 
believe in ‘‘ bringing music down to the under- 
standing of the unmusical.’? I had an uncle, 
however, who was fond of saying: ‘* Only the 
Almighty can make something out of nothing ”’; 
and I think that those who prefer musical comedy 
to Beethoven in the beginning, will prefer it to the 
end. The real thing is different. I once took a 
schoolboy to a light concert at the Queen’s Hall. 
He listened politely but indifferently until we 
reached a suite of Bach’s. Then his face altered. 
He listened raptly, and at the end turned and said 
emphatically, ‘‘ That is what I want.’’ He knew 
no music, he had had no training, but he recognised 
beauty with unerring instinct, and felt that a need 
of his was at length satisfied. 


CHAPTER V 


CASA SHAKESPEARE 


( ; ASA SHAKESPEARE (as certain 
friends loved to call the Shakespeare’s 
house) was the home of music, and one 

of its intimates said to me one day: ‘* We owe a 

debt of pleasure to that house we can never repay.”’ 

In 1900 not one of the family had as yet left 
home ; Mimie and her brother were still living with 
their parents ; and with her and her father under 
the same roof, not another house in London could 
rival it in musical ability. 

On the Continent, as well as in London, Mr 
Shakespeare’s reputation, both as a musician and 
a singer, ranked so high that even after the advent 
of Elgar, many Germans considered him still the 
leading English musician. It was in this double 
capacity that he excelled all his colleagues—Parry, 
Stanford, Bridge, and other intellectual men. 
They were preachers, but he was a doer of the 
word; they taught by theory, but he by practice. 
He was a composer, as they, and in addition his 
genius as a singer made him famous in every capital 
in Kurope. The delight of that singing lay not so 
much in the voice as in the musicianship behind it. 
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The voice was small. He told me himself that in 
the year he made his début another tenor also came 
out, and the first time he heard his rival he said to 
- his wife, ‘‘ It’sallup. I can never compete against 
a man like this. I haven’t his voice.’? But as the 
singing went on he liked it less, and a musical critic 
wrote, after hearing them both, ‘‘ If we were Mr 
, we should go to Mr Shakespeare for lessons ; 
and if we were Mr Shakespeare we should refuse to 
give them to him.’’ That showed where Mr Shake- 
speare was unrivalled. When one day Borwick 
was defending him against the charge of being a 
highbrow, he exclaimed : ‘*‘ No, no, not a highbrow 
- —only the most musical man in London.’’ No- 
thing ever described him better. Music was the 
art he enjoyed as well as the art he lived by. Some 
musicians’ idea of a holiday is to get away from 
music; his idea was to take Bach’s fugues away 
with him. 

Music reigned supreme in his own home. Mimie 
- told me that in Mansfield Street her father, her 
brother, and herself, each had a piano on separate 
floors. ‘‘ The next-door house,’’ she added humor- 
ously, ‘* was once taken as a Rest Cure, and after 
the people had settled in they wrote complaining of 
the music. Papa did what he could for the poor 
things ; he promised that there should not be a note 
of music after eleven o’clock at night, no matter 
who was here, and faithfully he kept his word ; but 
they went away all the same.’’ 
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I learnt later that Mr Shakespeare had a room on 
the ground floor, and that his pupils began at nine 
o’clock in the morning and went on until seven 
o’clock in the evening. Mimie upstairs did a good 
deal of music with her own practice, and her pupils’ 
lessons ; while her brother in the drawing-room was 
studying both singing and pianoforte on his own 
account. Besides all this, whenever friends came, 
and the Shakespeares seldom spent an evening 
alone, they always begged for ‘* a little music.”’ 
Small wonder that the rest cure fled. 

The Shakespeares kept practically open house; 
the coming and going was ceaseless, and the 
hospitality unlimited, for they knew an immense 
number of people. There were a few close, 
intimate friends, so intimate that they were treated 
almost as part of the family; then came a larger 
number of dear but less intimate friends, constantly 
with them; then the still larger number of whom 
Mrs Shakespeare regretted that she ‘‘ did not see 
enough ’’; and then a vast crowd of acquaintances 
and an endless stream of pupils. In fact one of 
Mrs Shakespeare’s difficulties as a hostess was that 
she had too many people to invite, particularly in 
the case of her musical parties. Feeling at one time 
that these At Homes were becoming too crowded 
and too formal, she told a few friends that they 
would find her at home every Monday evening for 
**a little music and a sandwich.’’ No formal 
invitation was given, people just came if they could. 
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Nothing ever started better, but these evenings 
proved only too delightful. The few friends came, 
and soon these friends brought other friends; the 
fame of the evenings spread, the numbers grew, 
until at last one Monday evening two or three 
hundred people found themselves in the house 
together. Mimie took a mischievous delight in 
describing her mother’s despair when no one could 
get up or down the stairs, no one could move in any 
of the rooms, people could neither come in nor go 
away. The great Piatti brought his ’cello to play 
that evening and never got beyond the front door- 
step; he could not force his way into the house at 
all. He begged that Mrs Shakespeare might be 
told he had arrived, and the guests passed his name 
from mouth to mouth up the staircase till it reached 
Mrs Shakespeare in the drawing-room. That was 
all they could do for him; and all Mrs Shakespeare 
could do in her turn was to squeeze her way on to 
the little balcony outside the drawing-room window 
_ and call down, ‘*‘ Are you there, dear Mr Piatti? ’’ 

Whereat Piatti called up from the street, ‘‘ Yes, 
Mrs Shaky, here I am.’’ ‘* But dear Mr Piatti, 
you were going to play to us! ’’ cried Mrs Shake- 
speare in an agony. “‘ Yes,’’ he replied laughing, 
** but how am I to reach you? It must be another 
evening,’’ and so saying he went away. 

That was the end of the Monday evenings; after 
that Mrs Shakespeare abandoned them. 

The interest and variety of the society in that 
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house was inexhaustible; here were painters, 
musicians, surgeons, scientists, and notabilities of 
all sorts, foreign as well as English, meeting with 
music as a common bond. 

Seeing the immense numbers of people Mrs 
Shakespeare knew, and realizing that she had met 
most of the famous men and artists of her time, I 
once asked her who was the most fascinating man 
she had ever known. She answered immediately, 
** L’Abbé Liszt.’? There was not a doubt or a 
hesitation in her mind. When I questioned her 
further, she admitted that Paderewski and other 
artists were most charming, but for her Liszt 
reigned supreme. ‘‘I sat next him one day at 
luncheon, and I warned my husband afterwards 
never to let me see him again. A woman might 
be excused for committing any folly for him; he 
was irresistible.’’ 

Mrs Shakespeare herself was a German, and 
there was often a European flavour rather than 
English in the point of view of things under dis- 
cussion. It was a constant surprise to find how 
much she loved England. Again and again she 
would say: ‘** I love Germany, but I love England 
better.’’ When any difference broke out between 
England and her neighbours, she was apt to side 
with the English, and think them right in conduct 
and ideas. Years before the Great War she, like 
Lord Roberts, was full of warning and foreboding. 
** My country is arming against you,’ she said, 
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** T cannot understand why you do not see it. Why 
should they build a fleet if not to use it against 
you? ”’ 

I never knew why she loved England so much— 
whether it was our way of life, the social freedom 
of London, or something in the people themselves. 
The feeling was absolutely genuine, and she often 
said: ‘* Directly I found England, I felt I could 
never go back to live in Germany.’’ 

I found these opinions shared by many musicians. 
When I met Miss Stockmarr, the Danish pianist, 
she said openly, ‘‘ I love England. The English 
are the most polite people I have met.”’ 

‘* The most polite? ’’ I cried. ‘*‘ Why, I have 
always heard we are so dreadfully rude.’’ 

** The most truly polite,’’ she answered firmly. 
** I come here as a stranger; I stay several weeks ; 
I make many friends. People are most kind, they 
invite me to their houses, I go everywhere. Now 
mark this: not a soul, not a single friend asks me 
a question about myself. Anything I tell them 
they are glad to know, but there is no curiosity. 
Now when I go about on the Continent I am 
questioned continually. People ask me about my 
family; are my parents alive? am I married? 
do I live alone? and a thousand other questions 
still more impertinent. They want to know my 
income, and sometimes even what my dress costs. 
But I.love your English way ; it strikes me as being 
really well-mannered.”’ 
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Other musicians said to me, ‘* There is no place 
like London.’’ Pecskai, the violinist, went still 
further, and said : ‘‘ Directly I arrived in England, 
I loved it, and I love the people. I felt it at once. 
When I got out of the train at Victoria, everything 
was so big, London was so vast, that lke all big 
things it was quiet. And I love silence.”’ 

Hitherto, I had generally heard musicians spoken 
of with contempt, as ‘‘ long-haired nobodies ”’ ; 
oddities, who were incredibly stupid at everything 
but music. No sooner did I meet them, however, 
than I was obliged to revise these opinions, and my 
ideas underwent a change. Long ago at Bayreuth, 
George Moore discovered that, ‘*‘ Mere ear will not 
carry anybody very far; to appreciate music, an 
intelligence is necessary.’’ All the musicians I met 
were uncommonly well-equipped with this neces- 
sity. Travellers, linguists, artists, their society was 
delightful. 

It was Mrs Shakespeare who was the head and 
front of all social enterprise in that house, not 
Mimie or her father. Mimie cared little about 
people, so little that she was always glad to leave 
them. It was Mrs Shakespeare who was the suc- 
cessful hostess—Mimie supplied the music, and 
troubled herself little otherwise. It was her mother 
who did the rest. 

Many people went to her house, and even knew 
her fairly well, without thinking Mrs Shakespeare 
at alla clever woman. She was rather silent, and 
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hid brilliant gifts under a gentle, deprecating 
manner. Nobody ever heard her play or sing a 
note, although she was known to be fond of music. 
**My husband and my daughter are the per- 
formers now,’’ she said, with a proud little smile. 
Yet the first time Mr Shakespeare saw her, she was 
singing and accompanying herself—by heart—in 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert songs, at an 
evening party in Germany. So enchanted was he 
with her performance that before he was even 
introduced to her he said to himself, ‘‘ This is the 
woman who must be my wife.’’ Now when we 
taxed her with abandoning music she reminded us 
that no party could hope to succeed unless the 
practical details had the closest attention. ‘‘ No 
one can do everything,’’ she said to her daughter. 
** You and your father must be free to devote your- 
selves entirely to music—that is your place. Some- 
one else must be there to welcome the guests, to 
provide the food and chairs, and make people com- 
fortable—and now that is my place.”’ 

Although Mrs Shakespeare was a German, her 
English was so perfect that I knew her for three 
months without suspecting her nationality. 
Foreigners who are good linguists can often 
pronounce each separate word of our language 
perfectly, but Mrs Shakespeare went far beyond 
this. She phrased her sentences, and laid her 
emphasis and inflection exactly as we do ourselves. 
I never detected her in a mistake, and never sus- 
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pected she was not English until one day, at the 
end of a note, she added, ‘‘ Please excuse any 
mistakes, as I am a German.’’ She told me later 
that she sometimes felt a little nervous about our 
spelling, it was so eccentric. Her ease in English 
was indeed remarkable, for she had been brought 
up at the Court of Dresden, where French was the 
official language, and could not speak a word of 
English until she married and came to this country 
when she was twenty-five. ‘That astute observer, 
Alice Dessauer, said to me, ‘* The moment I heard 
Mrs Shakespeare speak English, I said to myself, 
‘A clever woman.’ ”’ 

Mimie was one of the few women who appreci- 
ated her mother’s powers. ‘‘ You know mother 
once went to a phrenologist,’’ she said, ** and after 
feeling her head all over, he declared she had no less 
than thirteen different artistic bumps. He was 
very much impressed by her.”’ 

Her fine, restrained taste showed itself in her 
house, which was full of beautiful things; its 
greatest treasures represented three great men, all 
personal friends of her own: Brahms, Sargent, and 
Brabazon. Brahms pervaded the drawing-room 
with a great bust, and all manner of sketches and 
photographs of his short, square bulk on the piano. 
Sargent dominated the dining-room with several 
water colours and two oil portraits, one of Mrs 
Shakespeare and the other of her son—all presents 
from himself. Whenever I hear people say that 
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Sargent was too hard to paint a woman’s portrait, 
I think of the picture he did of Mrs Shakespeare, 
one of the most tender, gentle, intimate things ever 
done in oils. Mrs Shakespeare’s expression was 
unusual ; even when apparently calm and happy she 
was apt to look wistful, and at times this pathetic 
expression changed to one which could almost be 
described as piteous. If she heard bad singing, for 
instance, her face would betray anguish. ‘* Ah! 
She makes me suffer—she gives me pain,’’ she 
would say sadly. Sargent was an old personal 
friend, and Mimie always declared that he began 
his sittings by telling her mother a sad story. 
** Keep looking like that, Mrs Shaky,’’ he said, and 
painted rapidly in silence until the sympathetic 
suffering died out of her face. Then he paused and 
told another tale of woe: Mrs Shakespeare’s face 
immediately responded and Sargent resumed his 
painting. And so he continued, ‘“‘ telling sad 
stories of the death of kings,”’ till the portrait was 
finished and the beautiful, appealing expression 
immortalised. 

If Sargent was supreme in the dining-room, 
Brabazon’s beautiful colours rioted over the walls 
everywhere else. His water colours and pastelles 
touched each other in the drawing-room, and over- 
flowed into the study and Mrs Shakespeare’s 
sitting-room. ‘The house was full of his work, and 
every one of these sketches had been given by 
Brabazon himself to Mrs Shakespeare. 
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When Brabazon was an old man, particularly 
after his death, it became the fashion to rave about 
his work and call him a great colourist; but this 
praise was far from being his portion when he was 
young. He inherited a property in Sussex, and his 
relations and neighbours never tired of deriding his 
talent, and laughing at his efforts to become a 
painter. They were all clever enough to see that 
he was a weak draughtsman, and none of them 
clever enough to see that he was an inspired 
colourist. This atmosphere of profound discourage- 
ment entered like iron into Brabazon’s sensitive 
soul. 

One day, soon after Mrs Shakespeare came to 
England, he happened to show her some of his 
work, and one of her thirteen artistic bumps 
prompted her to exclaim immediately, “‘ Never 
mind what they say, dear Mr Brabazon. Your 
colour is perfect ; this work is beautiful. You must 
go on.’’ She was his first ardent admirer, and he 
never forgot her praise and encouragement. They 
became friends for life ; he beamed -with happiness 
as they turned over his sketches together, and after 
they had gone through a fat portfolio, he would 
often keep it open and say, ‘‘ Choose one to keep— 
any one you like.’’ That was the secret of her 
houseful of gems. 

The brilliance of some of the flecks and splashes 
of colour in those small sketches was gorgeous. All 
Mrs Shakespeare’s rooms were strictly neutral in 
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tone, and against the quiet walls his colours stood 
out like flashes of light, as glowing as they were 
soft. ‘* Sargent says Brabby is the finest colourist 
we have,’’ Mimie told me. 

** Yes, yes,’’ said Brabazon to himself one day, 
as he was going round looking at his work, ‘‘ these 
are very well; but grey, you know, grey is the test 
of the colourist. If you can do greys you can do 
anything.’’ 


CHAPTER VI 


H. B. BRABAZON AND SAUER 


F' all the Shakespeare’s intimate friends, 
() H. B. Brabazon struck me as the most 
original. I never met a more delightful 
personality ; no wonder Mimie said: ** There’s no 
one like dear Brabby.’’ Born in the Victorian age, 
and in the most conventional surroundings, his 
spirit was completely untrammelled by the fashions 
and standards of his contemporaries. Their ways 
were not his ways, neither were their thoughts his 
thoughts. There was such a profound reality in 
him that he would have been as much at home in the 
time of Homer or Elizabeth as in his own. 

Mimie told me how strongly he had influenced 
her. ‘* He taught me to sketch, and he taught me 
to read music,’’ she said. She described how he, 
an old man, would walk along the shore at Hastings 
on a fine day, singing at the top of his voice, snap- 
ping his fingers, and crying to his companions, 
‘** Paint, paint, no matter how.’’ Beauty exalted 
him, and when his dreamy blue eyes saw light and 
colour they flashed with fire, and he became young 
again. His enthusiasm was so contagious when he 
cried, ‘‘ Paint, paint, no matter how,’’ that Mimie 
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seized a brush and started at once. He was de- 
lighted, crying aloud, ‘* That’s right, that’s right. 
Spla:h away as I do, and something is bound to 
come.’’ 

When something did come, in the shape of some 
’ sketches which he liked, for Mimie had a talent for 
painting as well as music, he was as happy as a 
child. ‘* What did I tell you? ’’ he cried. ‘‘ Keep 
on splashing away, don’t stop to think, and it will 
be all right. Now, as soon as we get back to 
London, we will go to the National Gallery and 
paint there together. There are superb things to 
be copied. We mustn’t waste a moment.”’ 

Love of colour often goes with love of sound, and 
Brabazon loved music, and played much as he 
painted. He delighted in splodges of sound, just 
as he revelled in splashes of colour. Whenever he 
played duets he immediately seized both pedals and 
jammed them down at once, sometimes producing 
enchanting effects of sound by these illicit means. 
_ Mimie often described scenes when she was playing 
with him in his house in Sussex. He always hated 
fixed meals and all regularity, and if he happened 
to be painting or playing duets, he would utterly 
ignore the dinner gong. ‘* Pay no attention,’’ he 
would order sharp!y, while he pressed down the loud 
pedal still harder to drown all outer sounds. Some 
time would elapse, and then the gong would be 
heard again. He would reiterate, ‘‘ Pay no atten- 
tion.”’? A few minutes later the butler would 
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appear respectfully in the doorway, and Brabazon 
would whisper, ‘‘ Pretend not to hear,’’ again 
having recourse to the loud pedal as a screen. 
Finally the butler would make his way apologetic- 
ally into the room, and hover near the piano, and 
at last, when it was impossible to ignore him any 
longer, Brabazon would throw up his hands and 
exclaim pettishly, ‘‘ Always meals, just as we are 
beginning to enjoy ourselves! ’’ Mimie said that 
if he had not been fetched he would never have 
come to meals at all. 

She often spoke of the evenings she spent with 
him. After dinner there were just two wax candles 
on the big piano, and two more in a distant corner 
of the room, where Brabby, tall, vague, absent- 
minded, and delightful, amused himself by turning 
over portfolios of his own sketches. ‘The rest of 
the room lay in pleasant firelight. The piano was 
open, and people played on it just as the spirit — 
moved them. It was an atmosphere in which 
artists felt that they could do their best, and when 
Brabazon was enjoying himself, he would call out 
angrily, ‘* Don’t stop,’’ if the music ceased. That 
was his greatest compliment. | 

One day Mimie said to me, ‘* Are you good at 
sight-reading ? ”’ 

‘* No,’”’ I replied honestly, ‘* shockingly bad.’ 

**So was I,’’ she answered, ‘‘ until Brabby 
taught me. You must learn too. He loves playing 
duets, and used to make me play with him, and 
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as he never stopped or waited for anything, I had 
to learn how to keep up with him somehow.”’ 

Whether it was Brabazon’s enthusiasm, or her 
own talent, Mimie had certainly become a splendid 
sight-reader before I knew her. Nothing baffled 
~ her; she could read anything, at any speed, without 
a slip or hesitation. If a thing wanted transposing 
she could do that too with equal readiness. I was 
amused about this time to come across the opinion 
of Sir James Paget, the physician, on this power 
of piano playing and sight-reading. He is writing 
of Mademoiselle Janotha, another pupil of Frau 
Schumann’s, and says: 

** She played on the piano a Presto by Men- 
delssohn. She played 5,995 notes in four minutes 
and three seconds, rather more than 24 notes a 
second. We may, from this, estimate approxi- 
mately the number of what we may call nervous 
vibrations transmitted during a given time to and 
from the brain; from the brain to the muscles, and 
from the muscles and the organs of hearing and of 
touch to the brain. Each note required at least two 
voluntary movements of a finger, the bending down 
and the raising up, and besides these there were a 
very large number of lateral movements to and fro of 
the wrists, elbows, shoulders, and feet. It was not 
possible to count them, but I think I can be sure 
that they were not less than at the rate of one 
movemeut for each note, making altogether not 
less than three voluntary movements for each note, 
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even if we allow for the chords in which several notes 
were struck at the same instant. Certainly there 
were not less than 72 distinct variations in the 
currents of nerve-force transmitted from the brain 
to the muscles in each second, and each of these 
variations was determined by a distinct effort of 
the will. And observe, for herein may seem a chief 
wonder, each of these movements was directed by 
the will to a certain place, with a certain force and 
a certain speed, at a certain time; and each touch 
was maintained for a certain length of time. Thus 
there were, we may say, fifteen distinct and de- 
signed qualities in each of the seventy-two move- 
ments in each second. 

** Moreover, each of these movements, deter- 
mined by the will and exactly affected by the trans- 
mission of nerve-force from the brain along nerve- 
fibres to the muscles, each of these movements was 
associated with consciousness of the very position 
of each finger, each hand, each arm and each foot, 
before it was moved and while moving it, and with 
consciousness of the sound of each note and of the 
force of each touch. Thus there were at least four 
conscious sensations for each of the 24 notes in each 
second—that is, that there were at the rate of 96 
transmissions of force from the ends of nerve-fibres, 
along their course to the brain, in each of the same 
seconds, during which there were 72 transmissions 
going out from the brain along other nerve-fibres © 
to the muscles. And then, add to all this, that 
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during that time, in each second of which the mind 
was conscious of at least 96 sensations, and directed 
not less than 72 movements, it was also remember- 
ing each note to be played in its due time and place, 
and was exercised with the judgment, in the com- 
parison of the playing of this evening with those 
of the time before, and with the sentiments 
which the music was intended to express. It was 
played from memory, but Mademoiselle Janotha 
assures me she could have played it as swiftly at 
sight, though this would have added another to the 
four sensations associated with each note. 

** Surely it is impossible to imagine what goes 
on in a brain thus occupied. I think it most im- 
possible, if that may be said, to one who has seen 
a brain and has carefully examined it. Really it 
is inconceivable. . . In facts such as these, Science 
achieves the knowledge of things more wonderful 
than the imagination can conceive; it sustains the 
faith which holds that many things which are incon- 
_ ceivable are yet surely true.”’ 

Long before I saw him I heard endless stories 
about Brabazon. His friends loved his vagueness 
and absent-mindedness, and enjoyed indulging in 
a gentle laugh at his expense. I soon heard of his 
going to stay a week at a country house with only 
a bundle of paint brushes in his hand, and when he 
was asked if he had lost his luggage, replying, 
gazing fondly at the paint brushes, ‘‘ Certainly not. 
I have brought all I shall want.’’ 
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‘* Ride-a-cock horse to Charing Cross, 

Where you'll find Brabby painting of course ; 
Paint on his fingers, and paint on his clothes, 
For Brabby flings oil-paint wherever he goes.” 

Mrs Shakespeare endorsed the cruel little rhyme 
by telling me how one afternoon she had gone to 
a smart At Home with him. It was so smart an 
affair that he had actually taken the trouble to 
write a note beforehand, exhorting her to wear her 
best, and Mrs Shakespeare accordingly chose a 
delicate ash grey which she kept for special occa- 
sions. Brabazon arrived rather late, and was pre- 
paring to hurry her off immediately when her eye 
fell upon his coat. 

‘‘ This,’’ she cried, pointing dramatically, ‘* this, 
after telling me to wear my best clothes! No, my 
dear friend, I can’t go with you like this. Do you 
know that your coat is red, blue, and yellow? ”’ 

** Pooh! ”’ said Brabazon, looking down at his 
coat for the first time, and remaining quite un- 
moved by the fearsome spectacle, ‘‘ Pooh! - What 
of that? I believe I may have been working in it 
this morning. It won’t matter at all.”’ 

I had heard so many stories of this kind, that the 
first time I met him it was a complete disappoint- 
ment to find that he was beautifully turned out in 
a black coat without even a smell of paint about it. 
He was a most distinguished-looking old man, with 
a tall, thin figure, white hair, and lovely manners. 
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‘* T shall make Brabby tell you some of his stories 
himself now,’’ Mimie whispered as we went in to 
luncheon; and before long, to my delight, he was 
in full flow. 

** Tell us the story of how you killed the poor 
young lady,’’ Mr Shakespeare entreated, and 
Brabazon reluctantly, though with a certain hidden 
relish, turned to me and began : 

‘* To understand how I made this extraordinary 
mistake, I must tell you that every year I receive 
a ticket for the exhibition of Old Masters at the 
Goupil Gallery. On this occasion, I received two 
tickets for the same day—one for the Goupil, and 
another for an exhibition by a lady painter—I shall 
not tell you the name. I decided to go to the 
Goupil. I entered the Gallery expecting, as you 
understand, to see magnificent works by the Dutch 
masters. A lady came forward to greet me, and 
as I looked round the walls (my mind still full of 
the Dutch masters) I exclaimed involuntarily, ‘ But 
_ what is the meaning of these dreadful daubs? ’ 
Qh, Mr Brabazon! ’ said the lady, ‘ these are 
my paintings.’ 

‘** Can you believe it—I had confused the exhibi- 
tions ! 

‘** The next thing I recollect, I was standing in 
Bond Street, without my hat and with a teacup in 
my hand.’’ 

Brabazon’s pretty, elliptical wit saw to it that 
his stories against himself lost nothing in the telling, 
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and one of his enchanting tricks was to announce— 
as he did in the famous story above—that he was 
going to withhold the name of the victim. This 
cast a cunning air of mystery and reticence over the 
whole, until he let the name slip out inadvertently 
in the course of the narrative, adding immediately, 
amidst gales of laughter, ‘*‘ Forget that I said it.”’ 
This not only heightened the effect of the story, 
but fixed the name for ever in the minds of all. 

In 1901 Brabazon provided us with a new sensa- 
tion, for in the early spring of that year, Emil 
Sauer, the pianist, came to London for several big 
engagements, notably to produce a concerto of his 
own at the Queen’s Hall. Sauer was then about 
forty, at the height of his powers and in the full 
tide of success. He was known all over Europe and 
America, he was courted by crowds of ladies, and 
he had just been given a pre-eminent position in the 
Vienna Conservatorium. Brabazon, who had 
known and befriended him as a boy, brought him 
to the Shakespeare’s house. 

No two men could have been more unlike, but 
a strong affection and admiration existed between 
them. Sauer, indeed, owed his musical education 
to Brabazon, for it was he who first heard him and 
took him to that great master, Nicholas Rubinstein, 
the brother of Anton. Brabazon chuckled when he 
recounted Rubinstein’s opinion of Sauer. ‘* ‘ He 
will do well,’ he said, ‘ if we can knock the conceit 
out of him.’ ”’ 
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It was charming to see Brabazon and Sauer 
together now, when Sauer had become the success- 
ful pianist ; and to mark the deference the witty, 
acute Jew paid the Englishman. 

** T have the feu sacré,’’ said Sauer modestly one 
day. ‘‘ Who else? And perhaps Brabazon,’’ he 
added kindly after a pause. 

The first time I ever saw the two together was 
at luncheon with Mrs Shakespeare. She had made 
special preparations in their honour, and as usual 
had the table decorated with pure white flowers. 
It was a curious thing that with all her love and 
feeling for colour she was afraid of it and rarely had 
even a coloured flower in her own house. She 
restricted herself severely to pale, neutral colours 
and white blossoms. 

At luncheon I sat opposite to Brabazon and 
Sauer, and the former, so much the older and 
bigger man, with his vague, dreamy charm, acted 
as a foil to hisfriend. Sauer had a pale, clever face, 
and a mop of electric hair stirring round his head. 
He was able to dominate his audience, even apart 
from music, and when he spoke rivetted the atten- 
tion of everybody in the room. He and Brabazon 
had just been travelling on the Continent together, 
and Sauer, always the worst of travellers, now said : 

**T cannot eat ; I am ill; Brabazon will tell you.’’ 

**Pooh!’’ said Brabazon contemptuously, 
** You are always ill. What do you suppose? ’’ he 
continued, turning to us, ‘‘ He was perpetually 
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pestering me for pills and potions, and trash of that 
sort, and at last he actually woke me up in the 
middle of the night, crying out, ‘ Brabazon, 
Brabazon, je suis malade.’ ”’ 

‘* And how do you suppose he answered me? ”’ 
broke in Sauer. ‘‘ I, who cannot play when I am 
ill. He cried out, ‘ Toi, tu es toujours malade; va 
te coucher,’ and turned round and went to sleep.”’ 

They both laughed. After a little more banter 
the talk turned upon England, Sauer announcing 
that he was playing his concerto at the Queen’s 
Hall, but meant to give his recital in the St. James’s 
Hall, as he preferred it. 

** It is one of the best halls for sound I ever 
played in in my life,’’ he said emphatically. ‘* It 
is one of the best halls in Europe.”? 

Soon afterwards this good possession was razed 
to the ground: it may have been ugly—some 
people said so—but I have wished myself back on 
its green seats a thousand times since. 

Mrs Shakespeare spoke of Sauer’s audience, pay- 
ing him a charming compliment which delighted 
him, and he immediately said : 

** T like my English audience; they are always 
most kind to me; they are faithful; if you please 
them once, they do not forget you. I like that.’’ 

** They never tire of their idols,’’ someone said. 
And at the word idol, a voice murmured, 
** Paderewski.”’ 

** Oh, Paderewski,’’ said Sauer; ‘* I heard him 
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once on the Continent, and I was disappointed. 
I sat through his concert and I was deeply dis- 
appointed. The next morning I went to see him. 
Never have I met such a charm. I had not been 
with him two minutes when I said to myself, 
‘Emil, you must have been ill yesterday. You 
eannot have heard aright. This man must play 
beautifully.’ Ten minutes later I went further. 
I said, ‘ Emil, you are a blockhead. How could 
you form such an opinion yesterday? This man 
can do nothing wrong.’ I was captivated—at his 
feet. I do not wonder he is idolized.”’ 

** Ah! ”? said Mrs Shakespeare. ‘‘ I stood near 
Paderewski once after he had received a great 
ovation, and I said, ‘ So great a triumph must be 
very gratifying.” I have never forgotten his 
answer. He said, ‘ If they would have listened to 
me sooner, my son would not have been born a 
cripple, and my wife would not have died of starva- 
tion.” No one thought anything of him at first.’’ 
_ Conversation now became general, and Sauer 

said little until suddenly he caught the word 
** America.’’ He started. ‘‘ America! ’’ he cried, 
looking round the table with his glass suspended 
in his hand. ‘‘ America? My dear friends, never 
go there.’’ He paused dramatically. 

** But my dear fellow,’’ said Mr Shakespeare 
deprecatingly, ‘‘ my wife and I were there last 
year.”” 

** You were there? But it is terrible,’’ exclaimed 
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Sauer, holding us all with his eye, like the Ancient 
Mariner. ‘‘ That voyage—never shall I forget it. 
It was worse than travelling with Brabazon. All 
that voyage the tears poured down my face, my 
nerves were so run down, and nothing would fetch 
them up. As soon as IJ arrived I write to my wife : 
* Good-bye—I never see you or the children again. 
I can never return, it is too horribie.’ ”’ 

I give Sauer’s exact words, but to give the words 
of this dramatic narrative without the gestures and 
expression, is like presenting Hamlet without the 
Prince. 

When luncheon was over, as we were leaving the 
dining-room, Brabazon turned to Mimie with a 
fond, proud smile, and said, ‘‘ Now we shall hear 
you play.’’ | 

I wondered if Sauer would play, whether it would 
be etiquette to ask him, or whether he would 
suggest it himself; but when we reached the 
drawing-room there was an interlude without any 
music, for Brabazon’s eye was caught by one of his 
own sketches as he entered the room, and he began 
wandering about, stopping here and there, hum- 
ming to himself, gazing rapturously at his re-found 
treasures, and murmuring delightedly : 

** I must have an exhibition—certainly I must 
have an exhibition.”’ 

Sauer was enchanted, and slipping his arm into 
Brabazon’s began to walk round the room with 
him, his murmurs reinforcing Brabazon’s delight, 
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till they paused before a splash of colour flung off 
in a fine frenzy. 

‘** Now Brabby, tell us,’’ he asked mischievously, 
‘** how long did it take you to do this? Did it take 
you twenty minutes? ”’ 

** Pooh, my dear fellow,’ 
serenely, ‘‘ you are jealous.”’ 

** But Brabby,’’ Sauer entreated, ‘‘ tell us how 
long it took you.’’ 

And as Brabazon vouchsafed no answer, Sauer 
said innocently : ‘* Can you remember the name of 
that critic who so admired your work, and wrote, 
‘ A little less, and there would be nothing.’? ”’ 

When Brabazon stopped laughing, he cried out 
again that Mimie must play to them. I noticed 
rather a bored look cross Sauer’s face, but he said 
nothing, and with her usual simple readiness Mimie 
sat down at once to the piano. In all the years 
I knew her, I never heard her refuse or demur about 
playing; if she were asked, she played directly. 
_ I never heard her make an excuse; I never heard 
her say her hands were cold, or she was out of 
practice, or any other of the thousand subterfuges 
so often used by players; I never heard her find 
fault with any piano, however old or bad. What- 
ever the conditions, she did her best at once as 
simply and spontaneously as a child. Her example 
made me inclined to doubt whether those musicians 
who are never ready to play, have the real root of 
the matter in them. 


> returned Brabazon 
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Mimie now began to play some Brahms. Few, 
pianists care to hear one another, and at first I saw 
that Sauer scarcely listened. He detached himself 
as much as possible, but as the music continued his 
attention gradually became fixed, life came into his 
face, and he listened intently. The moment she 
finished, there was no longer any doubt as to his 
feelings. He jumped to his feet and rushed to the 
piano in a heat of admiration. 

‘* Brabazon told me about you,’’ he cried en- 
thusiastically, ‘* but I did not believe him. I said 
to myself, ‘ Pfui; he speaks so because she is a 
friend—she will be just like the others.’ ~But 
you—you are great—you can play anything—any- 
thing.’’ | 

He stood by her side, urging her to play again. 

** What do you play? ”’ he asked. 

‘*She knows all Brahms by heart,’ said 
Brabazon proudly. 

**'You know all of Brahms by heart? ’’ Sauer 
cried. ‘* But what a memory! And what else? ”’ 

‘Frau Schumann would not let me _ study 
Brahms when I was with her,’’ said Mimie simply ; 
** she said that would do later, as it came sv 
naturally to me. So she made me do all the other 
things—Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Schumann, 
Chopin. Everything had to be brought to the 
lesson by heart, and as I was so lazy she gave me 
a great deal to learn each week; otherwise she said 
I did no work.”’ 
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** And do you remember what you learnt? ”’ 
Sauer asked. 

*¢ She remembers everything she ever learnt,”’ 
said Brabazon. ‘‘ She cannot forget.”’ 

‘Don’t you remember I did forget once,”’ 
Mimie expostulated, ‘‘ that evening Joachim was 
with us and we had all been playing Cat and Mouse? 
When he asked me to play I began the Brahms 
Ballad in G minor, the one I know backwards; but 
that evening I forgot it. I was still thinking too 
much of Cat and Mouse.”’ 

** It is phenomenal,’’ said Sauer. ‘‘ My memory 
is good, but it is not like that. You learn quickly, 
so? Well, I make you an offer. If you will learn 
my concerto by heart in a week, I will hear you 
play it—for love—and will show you exactly how 
I want it to go.”’ 

Sauer looked at her half quizzingly, and it was 
plain that he made the offer partly because he was 
curious to test whether she boasted, partly because 
_he wished to push his own concerto. 

** But Mr Sauer,’’ she protested, ‘‘ I have not 

heard your concerto. It may be too difficult 
technically.”’ 
_ **No,”’ he said positively, ‘‘ not for you. The 
technique will be nothing.’’ Then he added with 
a little touch of pride, ‘‘ It is well written for the 
piano.”’ 

** Can you do it? ”’ Brabazon asked eagerly. 

Mimie looked merrily from one to the other. 
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** T’ve never tried learning a concerto in a week,”’ 
she said. ‘* Mother once heard Elona Eibenschtitz 
play the Brahms Variations on the Handel theme, 
and offered me a new hat if I could play them by 
heart in a month. I won the hat and had plenty 
of time in hand, but that’s not quite the same thing. 
Still, I might try.’’ 

Sauer enjoyed this story ; the inadequacy of the 
reward tickled his sense of humour, and he shook 
with laughter. 

‘* Your mother gave you a new hat for doing 
that? ’’ he cried. ‘‘ It is the best joke I ever heard. 
Now listen to this: I rehearse my concerto at the 
Queen’s Hall to-morrow morning: you will come 
and hear it, then I will give you the music, and 
to-morrow week you will come to tea at Brabazon’s 
and play it to me. Is that agreed? ”’ 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SAUER CONCERTO 


of the tests of talent. Life is so short that 
only great talent can cover the ground in the 
time : the field is so big that those who learn slowly 
drop out of the running. Many people can play a 
piece well if they study it for a year; fewer if they 
study it for six months; fewer still if they study it 
for six days. Liszt, it is said, read a piece through 
once and knew it by heart. Mimie was now to 
measure her strength. 
The next morning she and I were at Sauer’s 
rehearsal. The concerto began. It was not a deep 
work, but whatever Sauer may have been as a 


[ music the pace at which a player learns is one 


_Mausician, as a pianist he was eminent. His com- 


mand over the instrument was complete; clear, 
brilliant, and assured, he played with amazing 
dexterity and finish. In certain aspects he was 
difficult to surpass ; his defect was that he was super- 
ficial, and though he might be sentimental, he could 
never be warm. 

The music of the concerto expressed his person- 
ality very fairly, and he now played it with such 
authority and effect that it sounded a tour de force. 
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So well did he understand his instrument that he 
succeeded in producing several passages of over- 
whelming cumulative briliance. On the other 


hand, the subjects were poor, and the theme of the — 


last movement (strongly reminiscent of ‘* Polly Put 
The Kettle On ’’) was so light that he said to us 
knowingly afterwards, ‘‘ I play it like a grandfather 
—to give it dignity.”’ 

There was no doubt about his enthusiasm for his 
own work—it was boundless. He revelled in it, and 
when he had played the final chord he scintillated. 
His attitude was attractive, like the ardour of a boy. 

Mimie, who had really come very half-heartedly, 
was one of the first to feel this, and she whispered 
laughingly when it was over, ** Look at Sauer. 
Isn’t he delighted? ’® And she added, ‘‘ I don’t 
think any of the passages are more difficult than 
they sound. I will try it for the fun of the thing.”’ 


At this moment Sauer bore down on us with out- 


stretched hand. 
** Ah! Now you have heard it you will play it, 


it is not so? ’’ he cried. ‘* You will do it easily, — 


easily. Did I not tell you it was well-written for 
the piano? Now you have heard for yourself, do 
you not like it? ”’ 

It was impossible not to respond to this appeal, 
and Mimie, after complimenting him warmly on 
his performance (‘‘ For,’’ as she said to me, ‘‘ he 
does wonders with that music ’’), promised to take 
the concerto home and study it. 
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In the course of the next week I saw a good deal 
of her; together we heard Sauer play the concerto 
in public the following evening, and we also spent 
an afternoon at his recital a few days later. She 
seemed in no way obsessed by his concerto. She 
went out as much as ever, and once when I heard 
her practising, it was Schumann, not Sauer; if 
questioned about the concerto, she answered 
calmly that she was giving it about two hours a day. 
I doubted if it could be ready. 

With the appointed day came one of the thickest 
fogs of the year. When we groped our way across 
London to Brabazon’s flat, it had not lifted in the 
least. Mimie carried Sauer’s music under her arm, 
and a bunch of scarlet anenome fulgens in her hand 
for Brabazon. We found him alone, and as she 
offered her flowers she said : 

**I thought you would like a little colour this 
miserable day.’’ 

** Ah, my dear child,’’ he said, delighted, ‘‘ you 
always know exactly the thing to do. Now these 
glowing reds are beautiful to-day ; it cheers me to 
look at them. When I was a young man on a day 
like this, what did Ido? I put some paint brushes 
in my pocket, hailed the nearest cab, called out to 
the man, ‘ Egypt,’ and he drove me straight to 
Charing Cross.”’ 

He then enquired minutely for the concerto, and, 
having satisfied himself on that score, he rubbed his 
hands gleefully and explained that Sauer was out, 
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but was expected back any moment, and we were 
to amuse ourselves till his return. 

Mimie drifted over to the piano and tried it with © 
a Chopin study. Then her eye was caught by three 
new songs of Sauer’s lying open before her, and 
to wile away the time she began trying them over. 
Fast, complicated, and modern, the accompani- 
ment was as difficult as a piano solo, and soon find- 
ing it impossible to play the melody as well, she 
amused herself by singing it while she continued 
the accompaniment. 

At the close of the second song, Sauer was at 
the piano. He had crept in unperceived, and his 
delight was so great that I thought he was goimg 
to take her in his arms. 

** T can count the people in the abl of Europe 
who could do that,’’ he cried enthusiastically. ‘* I 
can count them on my two hands. The accompani- 
ment is hard, but to sing too—and without a fault 
—it is wonderful. I tell you, I have had prima 
donna’s come to me who could not read it, I have 
had to play them the notes. Brabazon, Brabazon, 
do you hear what this young lady has been doing? ”’ 

‘* But Mr Sauer,’’ she protested, ‘* you know 
I did not sing all the words.”’ 

‘*'The words? ’’ ejaculated Sauer, ‘* Ah, but 
that’s capital—Brabazon, do you hear that? It is 
not wonderful because she did not sing all the 
words! ’’ And Sauer threw back his head and 
laughed again and again. When he had a little 
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recovered, he demanded in his strange, staccato 
English: ‘‘ How is the concerto? You know it? 
All of it by heart? Good—then let us to work.’’ 

Mimie immediately sat down again at the piano, 
and plunged into the opening of the concerto. 
Everything supremely well done seems easy. The 
deceptive acrobat smiles while he performs his feats. 
Pavlova dances like a flower swaying on its stalk. 

When Mimie said she knew the concerto, I ex- 
pected the performance to be good considering the 
time she had had to learn it; but I did not expect 
it to be digested. I was prepared for it to be a little 
rough and raw, and I was amazed to hear passage 
after passage given with as much assured ease as if 
she had known it all her life. Her style and school 
of playing were exactly opposed to those performers 
who like to make the most of every difficulty to show 
themselves off; the Schumanns thought nothing 
ready to play unless it sounded easy, and in her hands 
the concerto sounded less brilliant and imposing 
than when Sauer played it, but more musical. 

As she played I could see Sauer’s surprise in- 
creasing, nor did he once interrupt till she stopped 
at the end of the first movement. 

** How you play! ’’ he then cried. ‘* How beauti- 
ful you make ali sound! Brabazon had a young 
lady here two days ago to play to me, to see what 
I thought of her. When she had gone, I say to 
him: * Notes, notes, I hear nothing but notes.’ 
How different are you! ”’ 
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Perhaps only a musician can feel how profound 
and trenchant was the criticism Sauer made in his 
quaint English. ‘‘ Notes, notes, I hear nothing 
but notes.’’ Music is as much a representative art 
as acting, and it is as useless to play notes without 
feeling as to gabble words without sense. Notes 
are only sound, and nothing can be dignified by the 
name of music until it is charged with meaning and 
expression. ‘This cannot be emphasised enough, 
especially in England. We read at sight better 
perhaps than any other people, certainly better 
than the Germans, and we trade upon this capacity 
until at last we believe that playing notes accurately 
and quickly is all that is required in music. It is 
not. It is offering a stone instead of bread. Sauer’s 
words should be written in letters of gold in every 
practising room in England. 

As soon as the talk caused by his outbreak was 
over, the concerto was resumed, but I could see 
that Brabazon, never particularly fond of Sauer’s 
own music, was becoming frankly bored. He 
fidgeted, cleared his throat, moved his chair, and 
finally took refuge in the day’s paper. Sauer, 
though sensible of the slightest sound, bore all with 
exemplary patience, until Brabazon for the twen- 
tieth time turned over all the pages of the paper 
at once in a vain hunt for something interesting 
to read. ‘Then he started to his feet : 

‘** Brabazon, Brabazon,’’ he cried, with his 
vibrating consonants, ‘‘ I cannot hear this young 
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lady play. I hear nothing. If you will rustle the 
paper, you must leave the room.”’ 

Brabazon looked up with childlike innocence. 

** But how can I read the paper,’’ he enquired, 
** if I do not turn the pages? ”’ 

** You cannot read it now,’’ returned Sauer 
firmly. ‘* While this young lady plays you must 
do something else.”’ 

Brabazon threw it aside with a grunt, and sat, 
a pathetic figure, not knowing what to do with 
himself. I expected every instant that he would 
seize his favourite instrument, the poker, and begin 
battering the fire, for this was one of his particular 
pastimes. He would sit up exceedingly late at 
night talking to his friends, and as he talked, he 
argued, and as he argued he poked. His blows 
upon the fire were so resouriding that they banished 
sleep among his neighbours, and at last one of them 
wrote complaining of the ‘‘ incessant knockings.”’ 
He replied, ‘‘ Mr Brabazon’s compliments, and if 
the fire wants poking he must poke it.’’ 

On this occasion, however, he left the poker in 
peace, and was perfectly quiet, until suddenly, in 
the middle of the slow movement, he called out, 
** Do you hear that bell? That’s the front door. 
There’s Madame What’s-Her-Name.”’ 

The effect of this announcement on Sauer was 
extraordinary. He leaped to his feet. 

** I vill not see her! ’? he shouted. ‘‘ Send her 
away. Brabazon, do not leave me ’’; and, dashing 
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across the room in a panic, he clutched Brabazon’s 
arm convulsively. 

Brabazon’s eyes danced with mischief as he said : 
‘* But you cannot refuse to receive a lady.”’ 

‘* That is what you said yesterday,’’ cried Sauer 
desperately. ‘*‘ But I do refuse. I saw her yester- 
day because you say that, and what happens? As 
I see her out of the door she say to me, ‘ One kiss— 
only one.” What am I to do? I kiss her on the 
forehead, but it was not chaste.”’ 

Brabazon laughed outright. Having seen the 
press of fair ladies round Sauer at his recital, Mimie 
and I were prepared for any extravagances on their 
part. 

‘* This lady,’’ Sauer continued desperately to us, 
‘* this lady, she follows me everywhere; she was 
here yesterday, she send me flowers, always she is 
at my concerts. I reason with my wife. I say to 
her, ‘ Be calm, be reasonable.’ I ask her, ‘ Is it my 
fault that all the women love me?’ I entreat her 
not to excite herself. But if she should hear of this 
lady,’’ and here Sauer’s face assumed a thoughtful 
expression, ‘‘ no, she would not be pleased.”’ 

‘* Pooh! ”’ said Brabazon, ‘it’s a false alarm. 
That can’t have been the front door bell after all. 
You’d better get on with your concerto.’’ And he 
settled himself once more back in his chair, looking 
quite pleased. 

Sauer, having assured himself that it had indeed 
been a false alarm, returned to the piano, and after 
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several sighs threw himself again into the music. 
It was astonishing how Mimie was able to pick up 
the thread exactly where she had left off, without 
the smallest difficulty. The interruption did not 
seem to have disturbed her in the least. She 
finished the concerto without a slip, a hesitation, 
or a mistake; she had mastered it completely. 

Sauer was radiant, and overwhelmed her with 
praise and compliments. He was almost at a loss 
for words, and at last he cried: ‘* You must come 
with me to Germany and I will teach you all I 
know—for love I teach you. You can do anything 
—anything.’’ 

Mimie was greatly taken for the moment with 
this idea. 

** How much should I have to work? ’’ she 
enquired. 

** For most people, four hours a day,’ 
Sauer; ‘* But for you, perhaps, three.”’ 

** And how old would you take me? ’’ she 
pursued. 

** Up to thirty, one can learn anything,’’ he 
answered. ‘* After that it is more difficult.’? Then 
suddenly reverting to memories of the concerto, 
he cried: ‘‘ But you have the best left-hand shake 
I ever heard in, my life.’’ 

** And you have the best staccato I ever heard,’’ 
she returned laughing. ‘‘I noticed it at your 
concert.”’ 

** Ah! ”’ said Sauer, laying his finger to his nose 
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with indescribable triumph, ‘‘ Ah! That is my 
secret. But I will teach it to you. Yes: I will 
show you how to bring the finger up, as if it had 
touched boiling oil. English people do not under- 
stand staccato,’’ he added. ‘‘ So you do it,’”’ and 
he went to the piano and showed us what he meant. 
** But who works as I do? ”’ he continued medita- 
tively. ‘* When I am at home I lock myself in my 
room, and I practise and I practise. They tell me 
dinner is ready; I pay no attention. They come 
again; I cry out through the door, ‘ Noch eine 
Woche’ (‘ yet another week ’). And I remain at 
work on my stool, until at last my wife send up our 
lhittlest—him she knows I cannot refuse.’’ 

When our laughter had subsided, Mimie said 
something about this work leading to the triumph 
of his concerts. 

** Yes,’’ said Sauer earnestly, ‘‘I practise all 
slowly ; the quicker a movement goes, the slower 
I practise it, just as you do. It is the only way to 
get it perfect. I tell you another thing,’’ he added 
impressively : ‘* When I play in a large hall I am 
careful not to play too fast—otherwise it sound too 
quick. The farther off you are, the quicker it 
sound. ‘That is a curious thing, is it not? I will 
tell you; when I came into the flat this afternoon 
I heard your Chopin study, and I say to myself, 
‘She is playing that too quick.’ And I thought 
that until I come almost into the room, and then 
I say, ‘ No, it is the right tempo.’ ”’ . 
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Immensely interested, we tried to inveigle Sauer 
into further talk. He asked whether we had en- 
joyed his concert. 

** Now you,”’ he said turning to Mimie, ‘* have 
an immense repertoire. But, in my experience, no 
man can have more than twelve pieces—including 
concertos—at concert pitch at one time. It is not’ 
possible. I do not mean smaller pieces, of course, 
but such works as sonatas, the Carnival, or the 
Chopin Fantasia. Now of all the items on my pro- 
gramme that I played last week, I dreaded that 
Fantasia most.’’ 

Mimie laughed. ‘‘ I know,”’’ she cried. ‘* That 
passage where we all make wrong notes.”’ 

As I sat and listened, I thought, ‘‘ If the big 
talents work and think like this, what business have 
the little people, who can just play the notes, to 
mob the concert platform? Small talents should 
learn their place in the scheme of things, and feel 
too much reverence for their art to thrust them- 
selves so vaingloriously forward.”’ 

Sauer came to England again just a year later, 
and when he met ‘Mimie he said: ‘‘ So! You are 
going to be married? ‘To be in love and to play the 
piano—that is impossible. At one time I thought 
you might make a good artist, but now you are 
engaged you will never play again. You love your 
husband, your children? Then you do not know 
what it is to love music.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


D’ALBERT 


Y listening was not confined only to the 

M music I heard at the Shakespeare’s 

house, for besides all the players and 

singers I heard there Mimie was taking me con- 

tinually to concerts, teaching me to listen by show- 
ing me what she herself enjoyed. 

The joy of a first hearing is lost upon unmusical 
people; ‘* You will like it when you have heard it 
often enough,’’ they say. ‘They themselves under- 
stand nothing of a work when they hear it for the 
first time; they do not even know whether it is 
worth hearing again or not; their only certainty 
is that they must hear it several times before 
delivering any judgment. 

To the musician this laborious listening is not 
necessary, any more than a scholar is obliged to 
read a book over and over again before having a 
clear idea of its contents. I do not, of course, mean 
to assert that the first hearing of a big work, such 
as a Brahms’ symphony, is enough to allow it to 
be grasped in detail, or thoroughly digested by any- 
one. Only study can achieve this, but a first hear- 
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ing is enough to allow a musician a general com- 
prehension of the meaning of a work. It is the 
amateur who has to hear a thing five hundred times 
before he likes it. 

I always felt instinctively that there was nothing 
quite like a first hearing, and was confirmed in my 
belief by Mr Shakespeare. I was going one even- 
ing to hear the Beethoven symphony in A major, 
and he asked me if I knew it well. I replied that 
I had never heard it. 

** How I envy you! ”’ he exclaimed. ‘* What 
wouldn’t I give to be hearing it for the first time 
to-night? When one has heard a work often, one 
discovers fresh beauties, but one never recaptures 
the joy of Surprise. That is only for the first time, 
and is perhaps the most wonderful sensation of 
all.’’ 

As I sat beside Mimie at these concerts, listening 
to the great works of music for the first time, the 
beauty at times rose to such heights that the old 
words, ‘* Take off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground,”’ 
came naturally to my mind. 

Reverence is so indispensable a quality in an 
artist that Mimie always said no one could reach 
greatness without it. She explained that the 
artist’s first gift is to distinguish beauty, and his 
second is to worship it ; and as with love, the greater 
the nature the greater the lover, so in art, the 
_ greater the talent the greater the worshipper. In 
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playing, any lack of reverence is detected equally 
by the learned and the unlearned; they may not 
know what is amiss, but all feel that something is 
wanting. One day while Mimie was talking she 
quoted the name of a well-known pianist, saying 
that he was ‘* only an executant—never an artist,”’ 
for the very reason that he saw no beauty in what 
he was playing, and consequently felt no reverence. 
When his master asked him what difference he felt 
between Beethoven and Liszt, he answered truth- 
fully : ‘‘ None—except that Liszt wrote better for 
the piano.’ | 

Reverence, however, is not quite dead. I re- 
member a young man with a mop of hair and rather 
a weak face who once haunted the Queen’s Hall. 
I have seen him at the first sound of a Beethoven 
symphony drawn irresistibly to his feet. I have 
seen him cover his face with his hands, and stand 
in an attitude of utter reverence throughout the 
work. I have seen him do this not once but often, 
and I think that that poor, fantastic creature 
was nearer the truth than those who laughed at 
him. 

Mimie rarely stayed long at a concert ; she found 
two hours too long, and a performance had to be 
good indeed to keep her to the end. Often she 
hurried away after a very brief sitting, saying, ‘* If 
that is music, I never want to hear another note 
of it.”” Yet her comments even after the most 
rapid of visits were illuminating and incisive. She 
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would tell me exactly what she thought of the play- 
ing, how she considered the composition should go, 
discuss the minutest details, and finally sum up the 
qualities of the performer. Her judgment was as 
fine as it was penetrating. ‘‘ Don’t trouble about 
what’s bad,’’ she said. ‘* Only listen to what is 
good—that teaches you something.’’ 

Together we listened to many of the celebrated 
musicians of the day—Paderewski, Pachmann, 
Isaye, Borwick, Buhlig, Fanny Davies, Kreisler, 
Carreno, Elona Eibenschutz, and others; and as 
we heard certain virtuosi Mimie pointed out the 
difference between schools ; how some'try to glorify 
the performer, while others strive to enhance the 
music. ‘* There is just this difference between the 
two kinds of playing,’’ she said : ‘* the one is music, 
the other is not.”’ 

Knowing that Frau Schumann thought only of 
giving the music, I once asked Mimie if the Frau 
was nervous of playing in public, and she replied : 
‘** Not that I know of ; but I have seen her, when she 
thought she had not done well, go to her daughter 
almost in tears after a concert, and exclaim, ‘ What 
a pity, what a pity, to spoil such a beautiful 
work!’’’ Only an artist could make such a 
lament. 

Almost all the concerts we went to took place 
in the old St. James’s Hall, and it was there that 
I heard the great Joachim and his famous quartet 
in almost the last concerts they gave in England, 
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I have heard many quartets since, but never playing 
like that again. Joachim was great, so great that 
in spite of his faults he remained a giant. But he 
was now old, and it became the fashion for small 
souls, who wished to prove how musical they were, 
to run about complaining that ‘*‘ Joachim played 
out of tune.’’ I never heard Mimie so scornful 
about anything else. ‘‘ Curs,’’ she said briefly, 
‘* curs, barking at the lion’s heels.’ When I asked 
her later why she put Joachim so high above all 
others, she answered immediately, ‘‘ When you 
hear Kreisler or Isaye, you say to yourself, ‘ This 
is a charming man; he has this quality and that 
quality.’ In fact, as he plays you learn his per- 
sonality. You may spend hour after hour listening 
to Joachim and you know nothing of him. You 
only know that you have been with Beethoven and 
the other masters. This is the highest point that 
representative art can reach.’’ 

We were talking of this one day to Alice 
Dessauer—another Schumann pupil—when she 
said : ** All my pupils tell me they want to express 
themselves ; they think that a sign of temperament. 
I tell them their aim is sadly petty. Surely 
Beethoven, Bach, and the others, are greater than 
we? If we only express our own personalities, shall 
we not miss something which they possess and we 
have not? I tell them ‘ Strive to find out what is 
in the music; strive by reverent study to under- 
stand the intention of the composer. Empty your- 
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self to receive him. Your temperament will show 
itself fast enough by the judgment, the sense of 
selection, you have brought to bear on the work.’ 

W. H. Davies has put what I mean far better 
than I can,’’ she added; “‘ he says: 


*** When I look into a glass 
Myself’s my only care; 
But I look into a pool 
For all the wonders there. 


When I look into a glass 
I see a fool; 
But I see a wise man 
When I look into a pool.’ ”’ 


Years later I heard Forbes Robertson give a 
delightful lecture on Shakespeare, and he said that 
when he was young, actors were always trying to 
find ‘‘ new readings ’’ for Shakespeare’s characters. 
** They did not realise,’’ he said, ‘* that if only they 
spoke their words properly, one, Will Shakespeare, 
would do the rest.’’ 

It is the same in music; so when our. eminent 
critics write that good Sir Henry This, or good Sir 
Thomas That, has given a ‘* new reading,”’ or a 
** highly individual rendering’’ of some _ great 
work, perhaps the praise is not very great after all. 
In reality criticism of this kind makes sad reading, 
for it betrays that the writer does not possess a 
standard independent of fashion, and abiding by 
beauty—a quality essential in a critic. Continual 
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blame is perhaps the lowest form of criticism, but 
the praise of bad art is quite as pernicious. The 
artists were the first people to teach me what 
criticism should be. ‘* Anyone can find fault,”’ 
they said. ‘* That’s easy. But if there is one good 
point in a performance, and you can find it out, 
there’s something in you.’’ 

If only our musical critics were able to do this 
it would give a great stimulus to music. Why 
cannot they pounce upon the good points in & 
player or a concert, and hold them up to praise? 
Why cannot they sift the wheat a little from the 
chaff, and distinguish one player strongly from 
another? Nothing would form a standard in the 
public mind so quickly. As it is, a clever foreigner 
once complained to me that it was impossible to tell 
from the musical criticisms in our newspapers who 


were the good players and who were not. He pro- — 


tested that everyone was helped out of the same 
dish with the same spoon. (This, of course, was 


before Mr Ernest Newman had written so authori- — 


tatively to us to admire ‘‘ magnificent performances 
like Ronald’s of great works like the Elgar sym- 
phonies.’’ We were still in our ignorance.) He 
objected further that he rarely met an analysis of 
the actual playing of the music, which he considered 
the right function of the critic; instead, the writer 
generally contented himself with criticising the 
choice of the programme, not how it was played, 
and ended with afew catchwords such as 


* 
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** balance,’’ ‘* rhythm,’’ ‘* delicacy of phrasing,’’ 
all too vague and well-worn to convey any meaning. 
** What a waste of time,’’ he continued energetic- 
ally, ‘* to write, or read, such stuff.’’ 

The musical criticisms in the London newspapers 
are generally valueless, and have been so for years. 
The critics had a rare opportunity of showing their 
powers when Eugen d’ Albert returned to London 
after a long absence and gaye an all-Beethoven 
recital at the Queen’s Hall. The first time I ever 
heard d’Albert’s name was when I, as a beginner, 
asked Mimie whom she considered the finest pianist 
of her day. He was then in his prime. He had 
made not only himself but Carrefio what she was, 
and at his Beethoven recitals in Berlin people were 
turned away in hundreds from the doors. Now, 
after an absence of years, he was returning to 
London. 

Had the critics written well, this was their chance 
to give the public something valuable. They hardly 
rose to the occasion. ‘The most musical of the 
London daily papers headed its column: ‘‘ The 
Return of Eugen d’Albert,’’ and after devoting 
its first paragraph to a brief account of his life, 
remarked that musicians and teachers agreed that 
he was the greatest of living pianists. The next 
paragraph confessed how heartily the writer him- 
_ self disliked d’Albert’s playing, and owned that 

he wanted “a little rubato in Beethoven—just a 
soupcon.”’ 
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Observe how the critic writes that musicians con- 
sider d’Albert the greatest of all; mark what 
follows. He is not swayed for a moment by the 
opinion of those who alone can judge. ‘This noble 
independence is not uncommon in human nature; 
in fact this critic resembled some of my own rela- 
tions. I had one uncle who was a Senior Wrangler, 
President of the Linnzan, a fellow of the Royal 
Society, the European authority on his own sub- 
ject, a man heaped with intellectual honours. 
Compared with him his brothers and sisters were 
quite unremarkable. But were they ever guided 
by his opinions or knowledge? On the contrary, 
they took a pride in saying, ‘‘ Charles says so-and- 
so, but we differ from him there.’’ It never 
occurred to them that they would have been 
cleverer had they agreed. 

During his absence from England, d’ Albert had 
become interested in composition; he no longer 
practised, nor did he play as he had in his youth. 
It was easy to hear his faults (though rubato in 
Beethoven was not one of them), but, in spite of all, 
he remained the most magnificent of players. Some 
of his renderings were now littl more than 
sketches, but they were the sketches of Michel 
Angelo. He dominated everything by virtue of his 
great temperament “‘ all impact of fire,’’ and the 
grandeur of his outline. His curves were longer, 
he heard further ahead, than any other pianist; 
whatever happened in between, his great ground 
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notes rang out with faultless balance. With these 
gifts, d’Albert remained supreme. No one else 
reached such magnificence in Beethoven. Beeth- 
oven is a Classic, but he is not calm: he has not 
the serenity of Mozart or Schubert. He is a spirit 
of fire, abrupt and full of struggle; the man who 
wrote ** Rage over a Lost Penny ”’ was not placid. 
Why did not the critic tell us how the fire in 
d’ Albert responded to this? Had he followed the 
golden rule and found out what was good, he would 
have spoken of the opening of the Appassionata, 
so full of mystery that one was awed; of the 
Schubert Impromptu in G, an encore, played with 
such beauty that the memory of it moves and melts. 
And greatest of all, he would have spoken of 
Beethoven’s last sonata, Opus 111, that work 
which only a virtuoso can play at all. He would 
have told us of the marvel of the opening, and, as 
the sonata unfolded, and the great movements 
succeeded one another, he would have exclaimed 
that in all his life he had never heard it played like 
this before. When he came to the slow movement 
and its variations—one of the deepest things in the 
whole range of music—he would have pointed out 
not only the superb rendering of the music, but the 
unsurpassable beauty of sound in the pianissimo 
passages. No one who understood piano playing 
could pass these staccato pianissimos over in 
silence; with most pianists they sound as though 
they lay embedded in cotton-wool; d’Albert’s 
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were equally planissimo, but they danced on es ing 
$ fire. ve at ee 

**D’Albert is a dangerous man,”’ Jabanoed ay 
Stockmarr said after hearing him play, *‘ for he 
paints a picture of life as we should all like it a” . ‘ 
cannot have it.”’ 
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CHAPTER IX 


RICHTER 


Y “4 HE critics had another great opportunity 

| when in 1904 Richter began conducting 

the London Symphony Orchestra, and 

started his famous series of concerts at the Queen’s 

Hall. Mimie and I never missed one of those 
Richter nights. 

For many years Richter was the greatest con- 
ductor in Europe; he stood like a rock for certain 
principles in music, and with his gifts and ideals 
absolutely dominated all rivals. In Germany, in 
England, wherever he went, he was an acknow- 
ledged king. 

As a young man Richter had been recommended 
to Wagner, who wanted someone to copy his 
scores, and it was under Wagner that he began his 
career as a conductor ; but in spite of his training in 
this operatic school, this extraordinary musician 
was equally great in Classical music ; greatest of all, 
perhaps, in the, Beethoven symphonies. Alone, 
then, among conductors, he conducted them all by 
heart. Bernard Shaw wrote delightfully that 
before Richter’s time audiences were known to be 
bored by the Beethoven symphonies, and con- 
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ductors hurried along to get them over as soon as 
possible ; but when Richter came, his idea was to 
show his delight in them, and to linger over their 
beauties, with the result that his audiences began 
to like Beethoven too. 

Mimie had not only heard, but had known 
Richter personally in Germany, and having in 
mind all that she had told me of him, it was a 
thrilling night for me when I first saw him on 


a concert platform. No sooner did his short, stout | 


figure appear than every man in the orchestra rose 
to his feet and stood respectfully. As I watched 
them standing, I remembered that Richter was the 
only man in Europe who played every instrument 
in the orchestra himself, and from their deference 
I guessed that the orchestra remembered that too. 
Mimie told me that when she was at Bayreuth the 
horn did not play his terribly difficult passage in 
Siegfried to Richter’s satisfaction. In the interval 
she heard Richter playing it to him as it should be 
done. 

When Richter walked on to the platform he 
seemed the quietest and most unassuming of men; 
but once he raised his baton no generalissimo 
marshalling his forces ever exacted a more absolute 
obedience. He indulged in no excessive move- 
ment ; he kept his body still, and his gestures would 
have been stolid had they not been so telling and so 
expressive. Nothing escaped his vigilance, and his 
eye as it darted upon a member of the orchestra 
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was compelling. Never have I seen such command 
over an orchestra before or since. 

In the interval I thought of the description 
Mimie had given me of Richter in his own home. 

She told me of a great big room, quite bare ex- 
cept for a grand piano littered with music, and a 
long table down the middle of the room with 
benches on each side of it. Here the Richters took 
their meals and received their friends—not ac- 
quaintances—in the most homely German fashion, 
Dr Richter sitting opposite his wife, and the long 
rows of little Richters sitting between them. 
During the evening the greatest jollity and friendli- 
ness prevailed, until suddenly Richter or his wife 
would say, ‘* Go to bed, children,’’ and all the 
children would rise at once and, beginning with the 
eldest, kiss their father’s and mother’s hands, 
Richter saying to each one in turn, with the regu- 
larity and intonation of a machine, ‘*‘ God be with 
you.”’ 

Richter treated his orchestra rather like his 
children ; there was the same simple kindliness, and 
the same strict discipline. Just as no one of the 
children would have dreamed of kissing anything 
but his father’s hand, so no one of the orchestra 
dared to question his absolute authority. I never 
doubted the rumour that Richter obliged any man 
in the orchestra who had made a mistake during a 
concert to come and explain the cause of it to him ; 
nor the still more terrible rumour that if the player 
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failed to appear, hoping he had not been found out, 
Richter sent for him. | 

Richter’s beat was marvellous in its exactitude 
and precision; and by this rigid adherence to the 
tempo, the form in which he built his symphonies 
"was as straight and true as some great work of 
architecture. As his aim was to play the music as 
it was written, he did not find it necessary to vary 
his beat where no alteration of tempo was marked. 

Fanny Davies writes that curing a want of “‘ real 
timekeeping ’’—‘‘ means simply a drastic self- 
examination when practising.”’ With many of 
the present conductors of Beethoven this self- 
examination should be pushed still further; it 
should be pursued until they are certain in their 


own minds who is the greater—they or the com- — 


poser. When this is settled, the question whether 
or not to put “‘ a little rubato in Beethoven—just 
a soupcon ”’ will be settled also. 

Richter’s rehearsals were incredibly painstaking ; 
from the first bar to the last every soul playing in 
the orchestra knew his exact wishes and intentions. 
All was abundantly clear; at each entry his eye 
fell on the players concerned with the pounce and 
swiftness of a hawk; his beat never wavered, and 
his gestures made his feeling obvious to all. He 
was not satisfied with contrast, which is enough 
for most modern conductors, but insisted on the 
-most beautiful grading ; and this grading, sweeping 
unbrokenly from pianissimo to fortissimo, made the 
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- magnificence of his climaxes. No detail was too 
~ minute for his extreme care; for the difference 
between good and bad playing is as delicate as the 
shades between good and bad colours, and to him 
fine gradations of tone were a labour of love. Who 
~ does not know the story of his telling his strings 
to play ‘‘more with the meat of the finger’’? 
Who does not remember his vigilance and care? 

Of all the stories told of his rehearsals there was 
one I treasured above all others. The orchestra 
had just played a passage in Beethoven full of a 
divine, romantic restlessness, when Richter stopped 
them. 

‘* Gentlemen,’’ he said gravely, ‘‘ you play too 
' much like married men.’’ His own imagination 
- was not impaired though he was a grandfather. 

’ ‘There have always been two kinds of interpreta- 
tive players, those who play with an eye to their 
own glorification, and those who play with an eye 

-to the composer’s. With Richter music not only 
~ eame first but it was everything. After his death, 
Ropartz is quoted as saying, ‘‘ I always admired 
greatly the calm conducting of Hans Richter. It 
was not only deeply understanding, but it was also 
always reverent. His aim was never anything but 
to learn the composer’s intention and then to carry 
it out. But after the time of Nikisch and Wein- 
gartner, it became the fashion of German con- 
ductors to use the symphonies of the masters merely 
as vehicles for themselves.”’ 
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Here Ropartz raises one of the fundamental 
questions which every executant has to answer for 
himself ; is his aim to be the expression of the com- 
poser’s intention, or is it to be the expression of 
his own personality? The issue at stake is perhaps 
more clearly seen in acting. 

Music and acting are representative arts. No 
one acting Ophelia thinks she is only going to 
express herself. The absurdity of the pretension 
will be seen at once, unless we are going to adopt 
Partridge’s point of view. We all know the famous 
scene where Tom Jones took him to the play to see 
Garrick as Hamlet, and then asked him whom he 
thought the best actor in the piece. He unhesi- 
tatingly replied, ‘‘ The King,’’ and, though up- 
braided for this outrageous opinion, he held to it 
firmly on the ground that ‘‘ anyone could see the 
King was acting, but Hamlet was not acting at all, 
he was just himself.’’ 

So it is with the very highest exponents of music : 
as Mimie pointed out, they appear so merged as 
to be selfless. Of Richter and Joachim as men you 
learnt nothing, however often you heard them, and ~ 
this was the measure of their greatness. This very 
selflessness proved that they had reached the highest 
pinnacle of interpretative art. The range of their 
musical imagination was so great that they were 
able to touch human emotion at every point. No 
feeling, no mood known to the masters passed them 
by unfelt, and Music came through them not as if 
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filtered through a personality but pure from its 
source. 

Some years after Richter had left England a 
book was published in which the author boasted 
that it was he who had driven him out of Man- 
chester. For patriotic, not musical reasons, the 
young man wanted English music given at each of 
the Manchester concerts, and, being a journalist, 
he engineered in his paper a clamour for English 
works. At the end of three months, finding that 
the outcry continued, Richter resigned. Having 
achieved this feat, the young man was immensely 
proud of himself. Science and art, however, have 
always been regarded as international treasures by 
civilized minds. Moreover it is easy to obtain 
second-rate conductors and second-rate music; the 
- difficulty is to produce a Richter; and perhaps a 
wise patriotism would not reduce the level of 
orchestral concerts in England till they are poorer 
than those in provincial cities abroad and the title 
** British ’? becomes synonymous of “‘ village ’’ 
talent. If Richter did not care to play the English 
works submitted to him, his judgment—the best 
in Kurope—should have been respected. For when 
the English Press praises all the music written by 
Englishmen, and describes Elgar as ‘*‘ one of the 
greatest of composers,’’ it is unfortunately only 
ridiculous. 

Fach year since Richter’s day the standard of 
music in England has fallen a little lower, until in 
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the winter of 1925-1926 it had reached so low an 
ebb that Sir Henry Wood, Sir Edward Elgar, and 
Sir Thomas Beécham—all Englishmen—felt 
obliged publicly to deplore the result they them- 
selves have done so much to bring about. 

The decline can be traced from the top to the 
bottom. There is no standard for compositions, 
concerts, conductors, or performers; every man 
does what is good in his own eyes. Any new com- 
position (provided it is English) is considered 
worthy of a hearing. There is no discrimination. 
Students spend their time on modern works and 
have no grounding. Professional players trust to 
reading at sight, and have no love of perfection. 
Conductors have no reverence, and hurry through 
the works of the great masters at concerts without 
rehearsal. Players and singers announce them- 
selves as public performers before they even possess 
a craft. Chaos reigns. Music is lifeless. | 

Composers led the way to this state of things by 
abandoning all principles; the discarding of time, 
keys, and the rules of harmony, was only sympto- 
matic of a change still more fundamental. The 
actual aim of music was altered: hitherto it had 
represented the thoughts and feelings of the com- 
posers, but at the opening of this century scores 
were written descriptive of babies crying in their 
baths, scenes at fairs, ravens croaking, and similar 
inspirations. At last Honegger elaborated this 
method until he was able to reproduce a railway 
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train so realistically that even the click-click of the 
signals could be heard. Surely he must have 
reached an apotheosis! It would be presumptuous 
to hope that anything in the future can surpass 
these masterpieces. 

Overwhelming as these compositions undoubtedly 
are, however, they are none of them music. Music 
is from within. If travel gives a man the feelings 
of exultation, of pleasure in change and variety, of 
power and triumph in motion—from these moods 
and feelings music might conceivably spring ; never 
from the faithful reproduction of an engine, or the 
pestiferous croak of a raven. Real music describes 
not the objects which surround a man, but the 
effect they have upon him—a different thing. 
Modern music is a wonderful invention; it has in 
fact substituted invention for inspiration, and the 
works it turns out are as clever as any of the 
mechanical devices of the age—as clever, and with 
an equal emotional and artistic value. 

There are people who prefer these sounds to any 
others, and write to the papers complaining of the 
** pretentious emptiness ’’ of Beethoven. They 
forget : it is not the Great Masters, such as Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, who are on trial, but the 
listeners. If a musician finds the Masters empty, 
the cause is not difficult to discover; no further 
words need be wasted in the matter. 

Teachers as well as composers have abandoned 
all known principles, and men with reputable names 
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(in England) go up and down the country exhort- 


ing students to avoid not only studying but even 
hearing the old masters, for fear of ‘* spoiling their 
originality.’’ This counsel wins immense applause. 
What would be thowght of Professors of Literature 
who adopted the idea, and advised their students to 
read nothing from the same fear? ‘The master 
musicians in the past, without exception, studied 
and learned from their predecessors, as is proved 


not only by their own words, both spoken and_ 


written, but by the whole development of their art. 
Genuine originality is a tougher plant than the 
advocates of ignorance imagine. 

Meanwhile in England music lies dead. 
Hundreds of compositions are turned out every 
year, hundreds of concerts are advertised every 
season, yet scarcely a whisper of music is to be 
heard in the land. Nor will there be a change until 
the standard is altered. 


ek 


CHAPTER X 


KREISLER 


' N y HILE the Shakespeares were still in 
Mansfield Street, Kreisler, the violin- 
ist, dined with them one evening. 
Kreisler, beautiful artist as he is, is a man of moods; 
he does not always play alike; six times running 
he may disappoint you, but the seventh he is a 
magician who transports you to another world. 
Whether he transports you or not, however, it is 
impossible to hear him without being made aware 
of his charm. It is as natural, as genial, as spon- 
taneous as his rhythm. 
The night he dined with the Shakespeares, he sat 
- next to a young lady who confessed she was one 
of his most ardent admirers and immediately began 
to talk about music. She told him she was studying 
five hours a day at the piano. 
** I never did more than three,’’ Kreisler re- 
sponded gravely. 
** Oh, but I do five,’’ she repeated with eager 
confidence. 
** Ard do you do anything else as well? ” he 
asked kindly. 
I 129 
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‘Oh yes,’’ she answered. ‘‘I practise all 
day, and go out and amuse myself in the 
evening.”’ 

** T call it foolishness,’’ Kreisler said emphatic- 
ally. ‘‘ It is not necessary to practise more than 
three hours a day if you use your head. You can- 
not play very musically, I fear, if you do as much 
as five.”’ 

‘*I assure you,’’ said the young lady, who 
evidently had no notion of learning anything from 
Kreisler, ‘*‘ I assure you I need five hours a day; 
the piano is more difficult than the violin.”’ 

A wicked light flickered in Kreisler’s eyes, but 
he only said : 

‘* Indeed? Now I should have thought the 
violin was quite as difficult as the piano.”’ 

The young lady still held her ground, and 
Kreisler never told her that he was in the position 
to know better. He had first studied the piano, 
and was a beautiful pianist, before he played the 
violin at all. There is, in fact, a legend extant that 
when he and Harold Bauer were touring together 
in America, Kreisler played the piano and Bauer 
the violin at one of their recitals, without the audi- 
ence being aware of the exchange. 

This conversation was a striking example of the 
lesson my uncle once tried to teach me: 

** It doesn’t matter what you don’t know,’’ he 
said constantly. ‘* We are all ignorant; but if 
there is to be any comfortable intercourse with you, 
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you must know when you don’t know—that’s 
essential.”’ 

It was precisely the lack of this essential in 
Kreisler’s admirer which caused poor Mrs Shake- 
speare to listen with such horror to her complacent 


~ assurance. 


As soon as dinner was over, Kreisler made his 
way towards the piano and began looking at the 
photographs of Brahms which stood on it, declaring 
that a sketch of him walking with his hat off recalled 
him to the life. Then he described, with his own 
peculiar charm, how, when he was a boy of sixteen, 
he and some musical students went to see Brahms. 
In the middle of their visit, Brahms said suddenly : 

** Now write me out a fugue, all of you.”’ 

‘* But I,’’ said Kreisler naively to us, ‘* had 
never tried to write a fugue, and I did not know 
what to do, till at last I remembered a fugue my 
master had written, and I wrote that down. ‘ That 
will do,’ said Brahms when he looked at it. 

‘* But afterwards, I thought I had better make 
a clean breast of it, so I went up to him and told 
him it was a fugue of my master’s. ‘ For you at 
sixteen I thought it very well,’ said Brahms, ‘ but 
for your master—pfui! ’ ”’ 

Mrs Shakespeare, seeing Kreisler still examining 
the Brahms photographs, came towards him, and 
after speaking of Brahms for a few minutes, mur- 
mured. her fears that he, Kreisler, had not much 
enjoyed his conversation at dinner that evening. 
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‘‘ Tf only people would realise that it’s the brain 
that does it, and not the fingers,’’ he said, smiling. 
** They will always talk about a musician’s hands; 
but it’s not some extra power you’ve got in your 
hands but in your brain, which enables you to 
play.’’ 

‘** Ah,’’ chimed in Mimie, laughing, ‘‘ just what 
Papa says to me when he observes, ‘ It’s no use 
sitting on a music-stool dreaming of your next new 
hat. That won’t get you on.’ But a great many 
people think it doesn’t matter what you have in 
your mind as long as you run your fingers up and 
down the keys.’’ . 

The truth of Kreisler’s words, ‘‘ It’s the brain 
that does it, and not the fingers,’’ struck me at once. 
I had heard endless descriptions of hands, but few 
spoke as if the mind had anything to do with it. 


Yet Mimie constantly repeated that it was the 


mind that was all important. 

‘* If you are anything of a pianist,’’ she said, 
‘* the technical part should come so naturally that 
at last you don’t think about your fingers at all. 
Before you begin playing you want an exact picture 
in your mind of what you want to do, and you 
should be absolutely free to carry that out without 
having to bother about anything else. The mind 
directs the hand, and whatever the mind has really 
grasped, the hand, provided there is sufficient 
technique, will be able to do.”’ 

As Kreisler spoke to the same purpose, I re- 


guts 
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membered Sir James Paget’s verdict: ‘‘ It is 
impossible to imagine what goes on in a brain thus 
occupied.’’ 

Of late years it has become the fashion both to 
dislike the piano and to exalt the violin, particularly 
when the latter is played by such an artist as 
Kreisler. People then say that they want as much 
of the violin and as little of the piano as possible. 
The dislike goes even deeper than that, and no 


_ doubt the prevailing habit of thumping the piano 


is largely responsible for this antipathy. People 
take a pride in decrying this unhappy instrument, 
and Sir Edward Elgar, when at least two pianists, 
including Borwick, were dining at the same table, 
took occasion to say that he ‘* hated the piano.”’ 

Whatever the rival merits of the two instruments 
may be, Kreisler understood perfectly the position 
which his violin enjoyed with the public, and 
latterly showed his sense of power in a curious way. 
He played Beethoven sonatas in public with only 
an accompanist at the piano. Moreover, he played 
them thus, not as if it were an accidental lapse but 
as if it had become a habit. It is superfluous to say 
that no violin and piano sonata was ever written 
for a soloist and an accompanist. It was intended 
by the composer for two equal players, with two 
equal parts so perfectly balanced that sometimes 
one instrument leads, sometimes the other. In a 
sonata nothing can take the place of that equality ; 
it is built into the very structure of the work. 
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Many of his audience no doubt understood 
nothing of a sonata, any more than they appreci- 
ated the difference between an accompanist and 
a pianist. A fellow violinist, however, heard 
Kreisler play a Beethoven sonata in this manner 
one particular afternoon, and said afterwards: 

‘* T was taken by friends who adore Kreisler, and 
when the sonata was over they said, ‘ Wasn’t that 
beautiful? ’ I wanted to agree with them, I wanted 
to please them, but I couldn’t. I was obliged to 
shake my head and say that it wasn’t beautiful. The 
whole work was out of focus. It was dragged, and 
distorted, and out of balance. Kreisler should have 
played it with a pianist. To myself I thought, 
‘ Kreisler has the world at his feet now, and he 
should lead his audience, not pander to it. To play 
a sonata like that is an injury to his artistic con- 
science ; his followers mayn’t know better, but he 
does.”’ 


CHAPTER XI 


BRAHMS AND MRS SHAKESPEARE 


IRECTLY Schumann saw Brahms’s com- 
| I) positions, he said at once, ‘‘ This is he who 
should come.’’ Just as Shelley in his 
time recognised Keats, so now Schumann hailed 
Brahms ; it was the instantaneous understanding of 
genius by genius. For years Schumann was almost 
alone in his faith. Brahms went on patiently 
writing and studying, maturing his powers, while 
other musicians derided him. Liszt was then one 
of the greatest musical figures in Europe, and 
Brahms, as a young man, walked a very long way 
on a hot day to see him. He played him one of 
his compositions, and Liszt was unable to conceal 
that he thought very little of it. Liszt, in his turn, 
then played one of his own compositions, and | 
Brahms thought so little of that that he fell asleep . 
in the middle of it. 7 
While the musicians only disliked Brahms, the 
critics all hated him. When he was well past 
middle life, and the musical world had been forced 
to acknowledge his genius—thanks chiefly to the 
writings of the great Hanslick—the other critics 
still grumbled at his music, and were as much 
135 
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against it as they dared be. One of their chief 
complaints was that he was ‘“‘ never in good 
spirits.’? People objected to that as untrue, where- 
upon a witty critic answered, ‘* Oh yes, I know 
when he is merry, he sometimes sings, *‘ The grave 
is my delight.’ ’’ ‘To the end they did not under- 
stand him and they did not like him. 

I have already described what Brahms meant to 
the Shakespeares; a large bust of him was 
prominent in their house, and sketches and photo- 
graphs of his squat square figure and noble head so 
abounded that, although I never saw him, his out- 
line was as well known to me as if I had. Mrs 
Shakespeare treasured letters from him, letters, 
amongst others, in which he sent his love to the 
Bach Fugue Mimie had played to him in Vienna. 
They were all devotees of his music, and Mimie’s 
rendering of his piano works was as fine as her 
father’s rendering of his songs. 

With all this in mind, I was astonished when Mr 
Shakespeare told me that the first time he heard any 
Brahms’ he hated it. ‘‘ I hated it,’’ he repeated 
emphatically, ‘* but I felt there was something in 
it, so I took it home and studied it, and the more 
I studied it the better I liked it. ‘That was in the 
beginning, you understand, when nobody in Eng- 
land would listen to a note of him. Richter said 
then that he could calculate beforehand exactly 
how much money he should lose every time he put 
a Brahms symphony on his programme. ‘ They 
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don’t like it because they have not caught up with 
it,’ he said ; ‘ it’s too modern for them. Oh, I know 
how they yell if you say that; they don’t think 
him modern because he’s built on classical lines ; 
but it will take a hundred years before he ranks 
with Beethoven in popularity.’ ”’ 

Then Mr Shakespeare went on to tell me how 
from that first moment of discovery he had seized 
every scrap of Brahms within his reach, eagerly 
awaiting each new publication, and how the more 
he studied this strange, new music, the more it 
grew on him, until he admired and loved it beyond 
words. Mrs Shakespeare caught fire, too, and loved 
it with him, and they began to take a deep interest 
in this unknown great man, until Mrs Shakespeare 
was moved to send him messages, and even little 
presents, through mutual friends. At last they 
planned to go to Germany to see him for them- 
selves. 

‘Mrs Shakespeare often told me her recollections 
of Brahms; she knew him well, and sometimes said, 
**T have told you this so often that you must be tired 
of hearing it ; but I love talking of that great man, 
and it is not all waste of time, because he let me see 
a side of his character which he did not show to 
everyone. Before we went to see him,’’ she con- 
tinued, ** people warned me not to be disappointed. 
He was very rude and rough, they said, and I must 
not be offended at his bearishness. They talked so 
much about it that on first visit a rough reception 
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would not have surprised me. What did we find? 
Brahms was not only expecting us, but had taken 
the trouble to prepare for us. He had put a quan- 
tity of his manuscript on a stand for my husband’s 
benefit, and for me—what do you suppose? In his 
room were all the little gifts that I had sent him, 
laid out carefully side by side. He had never 
written, or sent me a word of thanks, but now he 
led me up to them, as much as to say, ‘ When she 
comes to see me, she shall see that I make use of 
them.’ Now was that the thought of a rough 
nature? Brahms was greatly misjudged. ‘The 
people who found him rough and rude had not the 
qualities which appealed to his heart. His heart 
was tender enough.”’ | 

The whole visit passed without a cloud, Brahms 
showing himself a most genial host. ‘* At last,”’ 
said Mrs Shakespeare, ‘‘ he pressed one of his 
choicest cigars on my husband, who thanked him 
and slipped it into his pocket. 

*** What?’ exclaimed Brahms, ‘ are you not 
going to smoke it? ’ 

** © No,’ said my husband. ‘ If you do not mind, 
I think I would rather keep it as a remembrance 
of this visit.’ 

** * Ah, my dear friend,’ cried Brahms, running 
hastily to another cigar box, ‘ If that is all, give me 
back that one and take this less good one instead 
of it. This one will do just as well to keep.’ 

** How we all laughed,’’ said Mrs Shakespeare, 
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laughing again at the recollection, ‘‘ and Brahms 
laughed more than anyone.”’ 

Naturally during the visit the talk soon turned on 
music, and as many of the Brahms songs do not lie 
at all easily for the voice, Mr Shakespeare pointed 
out this difficulty, asking of one in particular: 
‘** Did you mean this for baritone or tenor? ”’ 

Brahms was far too wise to be caught. 

** Aber fur eine Sing Stimme (For a singing 
voice),’’ he answered easily. 

He was an old hand at musical criticism himself, 
and told the Shakespeares some of his experiences 
with infinite relish. 

** Never criticise the music of Royalty,’’ said he, - 
holding up a warning finger, ‘‘ for you cannot tell 
who has written it.”’ 

He suffered to a peculiar extent from other 
composers begging him for his opinion, and he 
liked if possible to extract a little amusement from 
his trials. He was once present at a great dis- 
cussion, in which composers were asking one 
another whether a musician should try his music 
over as he wrote it, or whether he should trust 
_ entirely to his head. 

** Ach Gott! ’’ said Brahms, from a full heart. 
** If they only played their music over, they would 
never publish it! ”’ 

Eager aspirants to fame also constantly besieged 
him. A young man at an hotel once thrust a song 
into his hand and besought his verdict. Dr Johnson 
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declared that no man was bound to give his honest 
opinion in such circumstances—it was putting a 
man to the torture. Brahms took the song and 
returned it the next day, apparently without com- 
ment. But on examining the manuscript closely, 
the young composer found three words in the song 
slightly underlined in pencil. They were, ‘‘ Es... 
ist... Nichts.’’ (‘‘ It is nothing.’’) 

** After this visit,’? Mrs Shakespeare continued, 
** Brahms used to say to me playfully, ‘ Your hus- 
band is the Deutscher, and you are the English- 
woman.’ He was so struck by this fancy that he 
always called me ‘ England.’ He astonished people 
at an evening party by saying, ‘ If England goes, 
then I go also.’ Everybody asked, ‘But who is 
England? ’ ’’ 

However rough people thought him, Brahms 
knew how to win Mrs Shakespeare’s heart; he 
never failed to enquire after her husband and 
children. 

‘Once when I had been telling him about 
them,’’ she said, ‘‘ he looked so sad, and said, 
* Aber ich bin ganz allein. Ich habe keine Kinder. 
(But I am quite alone. I have no children.).’ I 
shall never forget the look on his face.”’ 

There was no doubt in her mind as to the woman 
Brahms had wished to marry: it was Julie Schu- 
mann. ‘* He felt his isolation terribly,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ He said once, when people were praising 
his love songs, ‘ But there is such a dréadfully 
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bachelor sound in my music.’’’ ‘The memory of 
this speech evoked Mrs Shakespeare’s most pathetic 
expression, and she said pleadingly: ‘* You will 
understand now why I say that Brahms showed me 
an unusual side of his character. Most people did 
not know his heart. My husband sometimes re- 
minds me that in conversation he could be so coarse 
that he reverted five hundred years, but nothing of 
coarseness or roughness came out to me. I never 
saw that side of him. He was all consideration, all 
tenderness in his friendship. ‘The last time I saw 
him, I took him a cigarette case ; he thought it was 
too pretty, and wanted me not to give it to him. 
‘ Ach no,’ he exclaimed when he saw it. ‘ You 
must take this back with you.’ And when I shook 
my head and said I wouldn’t, he looked at me and 
smiled. ‘ Very well, then,’ said he, slipping it into 
his breast pocket, ‘ I shall wear it in the pocket next 
the heart.’ 

** How little did I think that that was the last 
visit I should ever pay him,”’ she said, sighing. 
‘© Who could have foreseen it? With his vigorous 
vitality, he should never have died when he did. 
The truth is, he was undermined by mistaken 
hospitality in Germany. I saw it going on when 
I was there. According to our English ideas, 
people in Germany all eat and drink too much, and 
the devoted ladies who surrounded Brahms vied 
with. one another in providing him with good 
dinners. Brahms was frugal enough at home, 
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except for his cigars; but in Germany when you 
dine out the hostess plies you with food. She begs 
you to try this, and recommends you to try that. 
If you refuse anything, or take a small helping, she 
cries aloud, ‘ But you eat nothing! ’* And if you 
persist in your denial, a worse thing happens: she 
says miserably, her face falling, ‘I fear there is 
nothing here that you like.’ That in Germany is 
terrible. Now Brahms was constantly in this pre- 
dicament. Whenever he went out he was the 
principal guest, always his hostess’s chief care. 
What was he to do? These ladies meant well, but 
they destroyed him.’’ 

Mrs Shakespeare chose a memorable occasion in 
Vienna for the moment of her last visit to Brahms. 
He was then at the height of his fame, and the 
Viennese decided to give a concert entirely of his 
works, followed by a dinner in his honour. People 
flocked from far and near, amongst them Mrs 
Shakespeare, bringing Mimie fresh from Frau 
Schumann with her. 

Mrs Shakespeare adored her daughter, and the 
great wish of her heart was to introduce her to 
Brahms. She now judged the moment to be ripe. 
Accordingly they called together one morning on 
Brahms, and as the great man looked from one to 
the other he understood all Mrs Shakespeare’s 
anxious pride, and laid himself out to be completely 
charming to them both. He very soon asked 
Mimie to play to him, and she moved over to the 
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piano. She had scarcely seated herself when she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ But there is no loud pedal on your 
piano.”’ 

** No,’’ admitted Brahms with a sly smile, ‘‘ no. 
The pianists who come to play to me used to put 
it down and forget to take it up, so I had it taken 
away. It is better so, is it not? ”’ 

The ordeal of playing to Brahms, always severe, 
must have been terrible on a strange piano without 
a pedal. Perhaps Mimie, as the pianist, was not 
quite able to agree with him that ‘‘ it was better 
so.”’ Not every pianist, indeed, could have sur- 
vived the trial, but when she had finished Brahms’ 
praise made her mother’s heart swell with pride. 
He thought her talent very big. 

Before the day of the Brahms festival, Mimie had 
caught cold, and was suffering from such violent 
toothache that there was no question of her being 
able to go out. Her mother went to the concert 
alone, leaving her in bed at the hotel. Mrs Shake- 
speare had, of course, been invited to the dinner 
as well, but as soon as the concert was over she 
prepared to leave. 

** Brahms saw me trying to get away,”’ she said, 
** so he came up to me at once, and, holding both 
my hands, cried: ‘ Oh, but you must come and sit 
by me.’ 

*** But my sick child,’ said I; ‘ I cannot leave 
her. i have come to the concert and now I must 
go back.’ 
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‘** He looked quite disappointed in the midst of 
his triumph, so I added: ‘ But you know, I am 
looking forward to the pleasure of seeing you at 
luncheon to-morrow.’ 

‘* Then Brahms became quite distressed, and said 
simply : ‘ Ah, but they will make me eat and drink 
too much to-night, and then I cannot come.’ All 
this time he was holding both my hands in his, so 
I said : 

*** Herr Doktor, I shall say a little prayer for 
you that you will not, and then you will be able 
to come and see me.’ ”’ 

There was not a trace of affectation or self- 
consciousness in Mrs Shakespeare as she related this 
little scene, and no doubt she spoke to Brahms just 
as simply and naturally at the time. 

** Then I had to leave him,”’ she continued, ‘* and 
I went home to my child, not certain whether I 
should see him next day or not. The next morning 
I was wise, and about eleven o’clock I sent him a 
little note : ‘ Dear Dr Brahms, I hope you have not 
forgotten that I am looking forward to the pleasure 
of seeing you to-day at one-thirty.’ Just a little 
word to let him see he was expected. ‘Then I went 
on with my preparations; I ordered a good 
luncheon, and made the table pretty with Mal- 
maison carnations. My party was a very simple 
one. Frau Dr Richter had fallen out with Brahms, 
and was very anxious to make it up again for her 
husband’s sake. I told Brahms, and he agreed to 
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meet her, so I asked her and Frau Dr Franz. They 
were my only guests, and my daughter and I made 
up the party. Frau Richter and Frau Franz 
arrived a little before the time, and both said, ‘ Oh, 
he will never come. After last night you need not 
expect him.’ 

** * T hope he will,’ I said, ‘ but if he does not— 
well, I must be content.’ 

“* © At all events he will be very late,’ said they. 
‘We need not expect him yet. He is never in 
time.’ 

** The words were hardly spoken when there was 
a ring at the bell, and punctually at one-thirty in 
walked Brahms, dressed in his best, saying affably, 
‘Good-morning, meine Damen.’ He included 
Frau Dr Richter in the greeting as if no cloud had 
ever risen between them, and I believe never re- 
ferred to their differences again by so much as a 
look. She was a grateful woman! Then we went 
to luncheon, and as soon as the wine was poured 
out, Brahms lifted his glass, rose from his chair, 
and coming round the table to me, said, ‘ Now we 
will drink to the health of the dear husband.’ 

**You will laugh at me for telling you such 
trifles,’? said Mrs Shakespeare, ‘* but I recall them 
because Brahms did not always behave so. I once 
saw him at a luncheon party where he was very 
different. ‘The hour struck, there was no Brahms. 
The hostess was in a fever of apprehension. We 
waited a quarter of an hour, half an hour. ‘ Thus, 
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he does not come,’ she exclaimed at last. *‘ We will 
wait yet a little longer.’ At last, when we had 
given up all hope, Brahms walked in, wearing his 
old coat, just as he had been working all the morn- 
ing. ‘Ach! I ama little late,’ he observed care- 
lessly, and sat down without a word of apology. 
When I saw his behaviour then, I was more struck 
than ever by his treatment of me. 

** He once put himself out for me even more 
while I was in Vienna. I told him how eagerly I 
longed to dine at the little inn Beethoven had 
frequented, and which Brahms himself sometimes 
patronized. 

*** Ah, but that is no place for you,’ he said. 

‘* My heart was set on it, and I insisted how 
much I should lke it. 

** * Very well, then,’ he said, ‘ we will dine there 
together. I will make the arrangements.’ 

** So we dined there one evening,’’ said Mrs 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ and I found that Brahms had not 
only ordered a carriage to take me home, but had 
actually been to the inn in the morning to see that 
everything was fit forme. ‘That great man had put 
himself out to think of such trifles. Can you won- 
der that I love talking of the Brahms I knew? 

‘** When I went to say good-bye to him, he gave 
me his photograph, and, turning to a friend who 
was with him, said: ‘ And you must give her the 
bust of me that you have. I cannot give her one, 
for as you know there are but four in the world,’ 
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(true when Brahms spoke) ‘ so you must give her 
yours.’ 

** ‘You can imagine the friend’s feelings,’’ said 
Mrs Shakespeare. ‘‘ He dared not refuse, Brahms 
was peremptory, and that is the bust I have in my 
house now. 

**’Then as I was going, I asked Brahms if he 
would not come to England. 

*** No, that can I not,’ he cried emphatically. 
‘I hear that in England everybody wears patent 
leather shoes in the evening. Now I have never 
worn such things in my life. I can never come.’ 

*** Ah, but Herr Doktor, come,’ said I; ‘ we 
shall all love you whether you wear patent leather 
shoes or not! ’ 

*** Well,’ said he, smiling, ‘if I come, it will 
be to your house.’ ”’ 

Mrs Shakespeare paused. ‘‘ That,’’ she added 
sadly, ** was the last time I ever saw Brahms.’’ 
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MISS SHAKESPEARE’S LAST RECITAL 


piano—that is impossible. You love your 
husband, your children? ‘Then you don’t 
know what it is to love music.”’ 

Sauer’s opinion that the majority of women give 
up their art, their work, and their accomplishments 
directly they marry was right. They always excuse 
themselves by alleging that ‘*‘ they have no time,”’ 
but Mr Shakespeare saw deeper into the cause of 
their defection than that. He said it was not want 
of time, but want of love. One day when he was 
lunching with Sir Henry Thompson, the celebrated 
surgeon, he applied the same theory to him. 

‘** Have you been doing any painting lately, Sir 
Henry? ’’ he asked. 

Sir Henry liked to inspire awe, and replied with 
considerable asperity: ‘* Painting? Don’t you 
know I’m one of the busiest men in London.”’ 

Mr Shakespeare, however, was not to be put 
down like that, and answered simply: ‘* Ah, Sir 
Henry, if you love your painting, you will find 
time for it.’’ 

He had so much the best of the argument, that 
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Sir Henry allowed himself to smile, and said: 
** Come into my study after luncheon, and see what 
I have done.”’ 

For the first three or four years after Mimie came 
home from Germany, it was natural that she should 
seem indifferent to music; she was satiated; Frau 
Schumann had worked her too hard. In those first 
years of freedom there were many days when she 
never practised, and some days when she never 
opened the piano at all. Judged by the artist’s 
standard of work, she was idle; but all the time 
she was playing at concerts and parties; she was 
playing incessantly to friends; she was playing 
quantities of chamber music with the best artists 
of her day. An amateur would have considered 
her life devoted to music, though she herself would 
have been the first to say that those years were play 
and not work. 

She had been given an ideal education for a 
woman: she had received an excellent general 
grounding until she was thirteen, and was then 
sent to specialise under Frau Schumann. ‘That 
meant that by the time she was nineteen she knew 
one thing well—the great essential of education, 
and at the right moment was fully equipped with 
the technique of her art. Parents as a rule will not 
understand that it is too late for a girl to begin 
specialising at eighteen. Girls mature earlier than 
boys, and consequently should be treated differ- 
ently. ‘This is a matter of vital importance, and 
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should have far more attention paid to it than it 
recelves at present. 

Mr Shakespeare showed his profound wisdom in 
his daughter’s education. He allowed her to 
specialise in time, but, though no man understood 
the value of money better than he, it was never 
with the idea of bringing her forward as a child 
prodigy. He considered playing in public bad for 
children, and although before she could stretch an 
octave, or reach the pedals, Mimie was a show per- 
former, he never exploited her talent. He gave us 
his views on Infant Prodigies once and for all when 
we were talking of a recent child wonder: ‘* For 
just so long,”’ said he, ‘‘ as that child ought to be 
at school, his parents ought to be in prison. That’s 
all I have to say about it.’? He would never con- 
sent to the ruin of a potential artist, and much as 
he believed in work, he did not believe in putting 
young talent into forcing houses. ? 

He had watched over his daughter ceaselessly 
from the beginning, supervising her studies, de- 
lighting in her advance, eager for her progress, — 
always admonitory on idleness ; and when she came 
home from Germany, he still kept a zealous eye on 
her. He was indefatigable of work himself, and he 
never thought that she worked hard enough. 
Naturally he was proud of her: proud of her talent 
and of her playing ; and he wanted to see her bring 
her powers to perfection. He repeated so often: 
‘* To practise is to work ; to work is not necessarily 
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to enjoy. Go and practise slowly, with your head, 
my child,’’ that the phrase had passed into a by- 
word in the Shakespeare household. 

His vigilance extended not only to how she 
studied, but to what she studied, and Mimie often 
laughed over the scene when this stern disciplin- 
arian burst into the room where she was practising 
one morning early, crying: ‘* What is playing 
Chopin before eleven o’clock in the morning, my 
dear? Living on chocolates, living on chocolates.”’ 

Mimie knew only too well what he meant, but 
had she questioned him he would certainly have 
continued, ‘* Is there no Bach? ”’ 

For her father’s musicianship and opinion she 
had the highest respect. She constantly quoted 
him, and one day, after repeating his famous 
phrase, ‘‘ Never louder than lovely,’’ she said: 
** His words are often golden; one cannot remem- 
ber them too often.’’ 

He himself was never tired, never weary of 
music. After teaching all day, he would go to the 
plano again after dinner to amuse himself. He 
expected his daughter to be equally insatiable, and 
left no stone unturned to keep her up to the mark. 
He never heard her play in public without criticis- 
ing the performance, often going over the whole 
work in detail, and sometimes giving advice which 
was invaluable. 

The first concerto I heard her play in public was 
the Schumann concerto. It was at the Queen’s 
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Hall, with Mr Shakespeare himself conducting the 
Strolling Players. She told me afterwards that as 
he led her on to the platform, by way of putting 
her at her ease he said : ‘‘ Do you remember when 
you were a child, how you used to say, ‘ If ever I 
play in public ...’? Well, this is the moment of 
your life. Here you are, with three thousand 
people waiting to hear you. Look at them! How 
do you feel? Now mind, don’t lose your head ; and 
if you do, look at me.”’ 

He was a tremendous bulwark, but his criticisms 
were endless, and, invaluable as his support and 
guidance were, Mimie sometimes felt that so much 
criticism was cramping, and tended to make her 
self-conscious. His praise when it came was praise 
indeed, but he did not often content himself with 
saying, ** You play that beautifully.’’ If he de- 
tected a flaw anywhere, he liked to improve it 
away. 

Mimie usually bore all meekly, but one day I 
heard her defend herself. 

** You play it like this,’’ he was saying, ‘‘ but I 
think it should be done in this way,’’ illustrating his 
meaning on the piano. | 

** Yes, Papa,’’ she replied, *‘ but you forget I 
haven’t your experience. I can only flirt according 
to my years.”’ 

‘* Very true, my dear, very true,’’ he returned 
immediately. ‘* Of course you can’t play with my 
experience. Play as well as you are able now— 
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that’s all you can expect. I would give you all my 
experience if you could give me ten years of your 
youth.’’ 

He endorsed what my uncle used to say to me: 
‘** Experience is all very well in its way, but give 
me youth—that has invention.’’ 

Mimie was right—an artist can only flirt accord- 
ing to his years. All artists play differently at 
different times of life ; they develop and expand as 
they grow more mellow, and, if they are on the 
right lines, the freshness of youth is succeeded by 
a fuller beauty Probably no artist ever played the 
same piece at thirty exactly as he did at twenty ; 
experience of life ripens him, and although an 
artist like Mimie plays well at every age, certain 
beautiful qualities and sentiments in music can only 
be appreciated by maturity. 

As Mimie grew older, she often said, ‘‘ I used 
to play this differently, but now I feel it like this.’’ 
This seemed to me right and inevitable, and any 
youthful charm which was lost was more than re- 
placed by the finer balance and wider emotional 
understanding which came with years. We know 
that Frau Schumann did not consider herself at the 
height of her powers until she was forty; she had 
then gained experience, and had not abated one jot 
of vigour. She was in her prime as an artist at 
exactly the same age as that which Bernard Shaw 
has fixed as the golden moment for a great actress. 

Watching Mimie’s steady growth was like watch- 
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ing a flower opening. ‘The process was just as 
natural, and it went on month by month, year by 
year, apparently without effort on her part, even 
before she was really in earnest about music. When 
I first knew her she did not realise how great a 
fundamental it was in her life, and it was only © 
when she had suffered a deep disillusion about one 
she loved that she threw herself heart and soul into 
her art. ‘Then, when her imagination was no 
longer tempted to dissipate itself upon a human 
being, it concentrated itself upon music. Then, 
she set about playing in a serious spirit, and one 
of the first signs of the change was her dissatisfac- 
tion with her own performance. 

‘* T have got slack,’’ she said to me, ** and my 
playing has got slipshod. I can hear it myself. I 
must go to someone who will pull me up and make 
me work. I shall ask Borwick if he will help 
me.”’ 

This was a step the artist will understand better 
than the amateur. The latter will think that with 
such a talent, and such a training as Mimie’s, she 
must have known enough already. The artist will 
judge differently ; he will call to mind how Brahms 
re-studied counterpoint when he was middle-aged ; 
and he will remember how the great Tosi wrote in 
1650: ‘‘ The most celebrated singer in the world 
must always study. Indeed, just as much to retain 
his fame as to acquire it.’’ It is a pity that more 
performers do not listen to his wisdom now; or 
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remember the warning: ‘* Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’’ 

As Mimie could not leave London, it was natural 
that her choice should fall on Borwick, for he was 
one of the Shakespeares’ oldest friends, as well as 
one of the most distinguished of Schumann pupils. 
The Shakespeares’ was the first house at which he 
played when as a boy he came straight from Frau 
Schumann, and the friendship begun then had only 
increased with time. 

In spite of great differences in temperament, no 
one admired his art more warmly than Mimie. His 
standard, and the soundness of his craftsmanship 
and technique, had her complete allegiance, while 
she constantly reiterated that his performance of 
the Brahms’ B flat concerto was a thing never to 
be forgotten. Mr Shakespeare agreed with his 
daughter in admiring Borwick, and after hearing 
him play the Beethoven Eroica Variations at one 
of the Classical Concerts he said : ‘‘ The thing can 
be done differently, but it cannot be done better.”’ 
Consequently he entirely approved her choice. 

With Borwick every note fell clear, round, full, 
and easy ; his runs, turns, and finger-work were per- 
fection. His pedalling had the grace of a strict 
discipline; his tone was beautiful from pianissimo 
to fortissimo. If London audiences had listened 
to him once a week for six months they would have 
learnt a standard which would have protected them 
for ever from bad artists. Uglinesses, tricks, 
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crudities, evasions, and _ self-advertisement, were 
unknown in his work. 

The wisdom of Mimie’s choice was proved by the 
result. No sooner did she begin regular work with 
him than a difference became perceptible in her 
playing. For the first time since she had left Frau 
Schumann, she practised assiduously, no longer 
fitfully. For the first time in her life she was in 
earnest about music. The difference showed itself 
not only in her rapidly expanding powers, but in 
a hundred subtle ways besides. She was always as 
fearless and independent in her judgments of com- 
posers and their works, as she had shown herself 
in earlier days in her dealings with Frau Schumann 
and Brahms. She was not the least swayed by 
other people’s opinions. She told me once that 
while she was on her visit to Brahms in Vienna, he 
asked her if she played any of his compositions. 
She told him ‘‘ all except one.’’ His curiosity was 
piqued, and he asked her which was the one she left 
out. She told him. He was surprised, and asked 
her why. She answered that a passage in it struck 
her as ugly, and pointed it out. After considering 
it a moment the great man said simply : ‘‘ Perhaps 
you are right.”’ 

She carried this independence into everything, 
and before she went to Borwick would often play 
the part she liked best of various works and omit the 
rest. She was not fond of slow movements on the 
piano, especially the slow movements in Beethoven 
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sonatas—they often bored her.. She would play a 
few bars of them, and then saying casually, ‘* And 
so on, and so on,’’ would break off into the next 
movement. There was an offhand charm in her 
way of doing this that no one could resist ; but she 
knew better than anyone that from the musician’s 
standpoint it was not permissible, and I noticed 
that after she began studying with Borwick she 
gave it up, and always played the whole work. It 
was a proof to me of how much in earnest she had 
become. 

Technique is only the means to an end; that end 
is interpretation. Nobody dreams of admiring an 
actor because he can say his words, and no artist 
admires a performer because he can play his notes. 
It is the spirit behind both words and notes which 
has to be expressed, and Mimie submitted to fresh 
discipline from Borwick to be able to express that 
spirit more freely. Sauer said, ‘*‘ Before you are 
thirty you can do anything; after thirty it is more 
difficult.’’ She was still well on the right side of that 
critical age, and the result of constant, regular 
practice was proportionately quick. She had never 
been fond of work, but now she did not shirk it. 
She ‘‘ practised all slowly with the head,”’ as her 
father had exhorted her, and I could hear the 
beauty of the shading and of the tones always 
increasing. ‘This practising for tones became a 
delightful labour of love, and I could feel the ease 
and mastery growing steadily. She avoided vamp- 
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ing and all the tricks which lead away from the 
roadway of true development; she was scaling the 
heights of technique. 

It was just at that moment that Johanne Stock- 
marr, that fine Danish pianist, met her and was 
enraptured with her playing, hailing her at once 
in her warm-hearted way as ‘‘ a sister in art.’’ I 
remember one afternoon when they amused them- 
selves by playing to each other, first Miss Stock- 
marr, then Mimie, turn and turn about. There 
was a note of admiring envy in Miss Stockmarr’s 
voice after Mimie had played the G minor Capriccio 
of Brahms when she exclaimed, ‘* Ah, Schwester- 
lein—you play so big.’’ No one recognised more 
fully than she did that Mimie had the gifts which 
cannot be taught. You can be taught phrasing, 
but you cannot be taught fire; you can be taught 
to play pianissimo, but you cannot be taught 
tenderness ; you can be taught right notes, but you 
cannot be taught imagination. ‘These were the 
gifts Miss Stoeckmarr prized ; and she clasped Mimie 
to her breast before she left, saying fervently, in her 
quaint English, ‘‘ Oh Mimie darling, be diligent. 
I have worked like a beast.’’ She foresaw a great 
future before her, and believed nothing could pre- 
vent her from becoming one of the great artists. 

At last, after many months of patient study, 
Mimie decided that the time had come for her to 
give a recital and show what she could do. This 
was the programme she chose :— 
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Organ Prelude and Fugue in A minor—Bach. 
Intermezzo in A major, Op. 118—Brahms. 
Ballade in G minor, Op. 118—Brahms. 
(Then came a group of songs.) 
The Kreisleriana—eight Fantasias—Schumann. 
(Another group of songs.) 
Etude in F minor—Chopin. 
Three Preludes of Chopin. 
_ Prelude in G minor by Graham Peel. 
Etude by Sauer. 
Soirée de Vienne—Liszt. 


It will be seen at once that this programme 
covered a wide field, and provided a searching test 
of musical imagination. The Kreisleriana alone are 
enough for that, but with Mimie, the more difficult 
the music the better she played it. I remember 
an orchestral concert where the conductor gave 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘'Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ 
Overture quite beautifully, but the Brahms’ Sym- 
phony which followed it not so well. To the 
musician that tells its own tale. The same test 
applies to the piano. Give Liszt to Mimie and to 
an indifferent pianist and no doubt there would be 
great differences of tone, but the message delivered 
would be much the same. Give the same two 
pianists the Kreisleriana, and the message given by 
the music would differ as widely as the tone. That 
is a sure test of musical gifts. The pity is that in 
England only a remnant of the musical hear 
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emotionally. The majority receive no message 
except notes and tune; in consequence, the judg- 
ments passed are often erroneous. 

Artists are sometimes afraid of their audiences; 
they cannot believe in the ignorance to which they 
are playing; many of their listeners know nothing 
of the tempo, phrasing, or spirit of the work they 
are hearing, nor are they musical enough to be able 
to judge of them at a first hearing. It is this 
ignorance that unscrupulous artists trade upon. A 
false note is the only form of mistake which horrifies 
an English audience; they do not mind bad time, 
bad phrasing, or bad tone, but they are shocked if 
they detect a wrong note. If left to themselves, 
what would they have said of Rubinstein, who 
played wrong notes in bunches? These, however, 
in the judgment of artists, did not detract from his 
magnificence as a player; so much greater is the 
spirit than the letter of the law. 

Mimie had now reached a point where she had 
nothing to fear from any audience. She had, of 
course, given recitals before, recitals which had 
been beautiful and had deserved the applause they 
had won, but what she could do then, would not 
bear a moment’s comparison with her work now. 

When the day of the concert came we spent it 
together, and walked up to see Mr Shakespeare in 
the morning. As soon as he caught sight of us 
through the window, he threw up the sash and 
called out, ‘‘ Ah, my dear child, as an experienced 
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hand in these matters, I advise you not to do much 
practice to-day. Reflect on what you are going to 
play; think over the tempos; consider the con-, 
trasts ; if you like, begin at the end of a piece and 
_ think it well over backwards. It’s no use practising 
any more ; take to-day as a picnic—that’s the thing 
to do.”*. And he nodded at us cheerfully. We 
nodded back, immensely entertained at the idea of 
beginning at the end of a piece and going over it 
backwards. 

** Could you do it in your mind? ’’ I asked. ‘‘I 
can do it with the alphabet, of course, but it never 
struck me to try it in music.’’ 

**I never thought of it either,’’ she said. 
** Wouldn’t one have to know one’s music jolly 
well before one could do it? I expect that’s why 
Papa suggested it—he’s so crafty. It would be 
rather fun to try and see what we could do with the 
Bach.”’ 

So, laughing, she plunged into this new game, 
and soon cried, ‘‘ Why, it’s not so difficult as I 
expected. I find I can do it quite well once I am 
started. Let’s try another one.’’ 

By the time the evening came, I—who had only 
to listen—was far more nervous than the per- 
former; the only person as nervous as I was Mrs 
Shakespeare. 

** Will you believe it,’’ she said, ‘‘ in spite of 
hearing. my husband and Mimie play at hundreds 
of concerts, I am in an agony each time from start 
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to finish. They quite enjoy themselves, but no one 
knows what I go through. It is absurd, and yet 
I cannot help it.”’ 

As the time drew near, even Mimie betrayed a 
certain sensibility. This took an unexpected turn : 
the music did not trouble her; she gave it no 
thought ; but she fell into a nervous fidget over a 
dozen trifles. First she wondered if her charming 
dress would do, asking everyone, ‘* Are you sure 
it is all right? ’’ And when that anxiety was 
allayed, her fears ranged from thinking she had lost 
her handkerchief to, most terrible of all, wondering 
if she would arrive late at the hall. Since then, I 
have seen the same trait in other musicians; in a 
public performance, music itself is the one point on 
which they feel serene and secure. 

My own fears and apprehensions lasted until the 
concert began. ‘Then, no sooner did I hear her 
touch upon the piano, that I felt how foolish they 
all were. With the first bar of the Bach prelude we 
were ‘‘ in the heart of music, as if one awoke on 
board a ship and was on the open sea, beyond sight 
of land.’’ 

According to the classical German tradition, the 
standing of a work of music 1s determined by the 
quality of the emotion which it inspires. The higher 
the emotion, the greater the work. The great com- 
posers possessed the magical gift of disembodying 
themselves in their moments of inspiration, and 
becoming, as it were, translated into moods and 
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feelings. ‘These they reproduce in so intensified a 
degree that they are beyond anything known to the 
hearer in common life. Great German tradition 
declares that the only way of entering this magic 
sphere is the way of reverence. Not until we shed 
our paltry selves, our small ideas, our prejudices, 
our vanity, our self-importance, and go humbly to 
receive what only those greater than ourselves can 
give, shall we catch a glimpse of the composers’ 
world. We must study each sign and indication 
he has given us. We must play the music accord- 
ing to his design and not our own. Mimie founded 
her art on these principles, and when the time came 
she had her reward: she moved her listeners. As 
Mr Shakespeare said to me later : ** To move is the 
end of Art.”’ 

There was no exaggeration in her playing; its 
power lay in its suggestion—the artist’s most 
precious gift. Its appeal was to the imagination ; 
and it was just this quality which made musicians 
_ say, ** No one gives us the pleasure you do.”’ 

On this occasion the Bach and the three Brahms 
pieces which followed it were as beautiful as they 
could be; then came the Kreisleriana. I have 
already said that the harder a work was musically, 
the better she played it. Now the quality of the 
emotion in the Kreisleriana (though some of the 
most exquisite Schumann ever wrote) will always 
make this work particularly difficult of interpreta- 
tion. ‘The feeling, for all its depth, intimacy, and 
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intensity, is illusive, and the moods shift as rapidly 
as a rainbow. 

Mimie had learnt and played the Sauer concerto 
in a week, but that was not the way she liked to 
study music. Her plan was to master a piece 
thoroughly, and then to put it aside for a time, 
** to digest it,’’ as she said. When in due course 
she brought it out again, she was permeated with 
the music, and yet it was so fresh that she 
fell in love with it all over again. ‘That was 
how she had studied every one of the works 
she played at her recital. She had gone over 
the eight fantasias of the Kreisleriana note by 
note, again and again; yet, studied in this way, 
at her concert they sounded as fresh, as rich in 
varying emotion, as if she were playing them for 
the first time. Right practice does not destroy the 
soul of music. Frau Schumann was able to practise 
the Chopin study in F minor every day for thirty 
years and still find it beautiful. So it was with 
Mimie; in spite of all the work she had put into 
these lovely fantasias, their spirit was as vivid as 
if she was hearing them for the first time. Often 
when I have heard them played since, the glow 
seems to me dead; the work sounds a little stiff, 
even a little long in places; the colours have no 
lustre, and I miss the full pulsing warmth of the 
heart running from the first page to the last; but 
with Mimie this lovely music was not dry and cold. 
Instead of playing it ‘*‘ harder than human,”’ which 
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was Mr Shakespeare’s description of another 
player, she brought out its delicate, intense life to 
perfection. 

After the recital, I heard the words, ‘‘ A great 
artist,’ from several distinguished musicians. In 
the artists’ room, Miss Fanny Davies, who had 
been her first teacher, said: ‘‘ I’m not a bit 
surprised. I always expected it from her. She 
had it in her, and lately she has gone forward like 
that ’’—with a telling gesture of her hands. ‘‘ I 
call the child a great artist, so musical, so full of 
feeling.’’ 

And Borwick, when I spoke for a moment of 
her work with him, said: ‘* Yes, but look at the 
result—how good. Listen to the touch—how 
sound.’’ Such praise from Borwick was not easily 
won. 

The speech, however, which Mimie herself prized 
most, was her father’s. For once no word of 
criticism fell from his lips. ‘‘ All you have to do 
now, my child,”’ he said, ‘is to goon. Then you 
can do anything. I shall go to Tillett, and say to 
him, ‘ My dear fellow, what are you going to do 
for this great artist? *’ And if he does not respond 
to that, I shall tell him what an ass he is. Not 
crudely, of course, as I am speaking now, but I 
shall tell him.’’ 

Mimie was delighted. ‘‘ I did not think Papa 
thought so much of it,’’ she said simply. | 

That was the last recital she ever gave in public. 
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A few months later she was attacked by a fatal ill- 
ness; three years later she was dead. 

Shortly before her death she spoke her own 
epitaph: ‘* After all,’’ she said, ** my life has not 
been altogether in vain. I have given pleasure to 
some, and perhaps even more than pleasure to a 
few.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


MR SHAKESPEARE ON PLAYING THE PIANO 


IMIE’S death was the end of the chief 
| musical interest of my life, and it may 
seem that after her loss there can be no 
more to add. It is true that to some degree I have 
now done what I set out to do. I have faithfully 
preserved the ideal of a great school of pianoforte 
playing, handed down to me by her; I have 
described her talent; I have shown her method of 
work, and the means she employed to attain her 
end. I have spoken of the value of standard, and 
I have reiterated what the great artists of the past 
considered the end of representative art. Some- 
thing, however, still remains to say. Muchas I have 
written of the teaching and lessons I received, I 
have hitherto dealt chiefly in generalities, even in 
matters of such moment as Touch, Tone, and 
Phrasing. Mr Shakespeare once said, ‘‘ A small 
seed rightly planted may produce great results,”’ 
and it may be more suggestive to the imagination 
and stimulating to the interest of the musician if 
I now enter into closer detail and give the minute 
history of a few lessons. 
For several years after Mimie’s death I went on 
167 
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with my music quite alone. She had so transformed 
my playing even after my first year with her that 
no one listening with their eyes shut could have 
believed I was the same player who had come to her. 
I played legato, I had some tone, my technique had 
acquired a certain ease and style. Every succeed- 
ing year made as great a difference. My faults 
were chastened—indeed my character itself had 
altered. I ceased to admire running away, or un- 
mastered excitement. I understood that a player 
must ride the whirlwind and control the storm. I 
had been schooled to learn the place of tempera- 
ment, until at last I realised what Frau Schumann 
meant when she said: ‘‘ A temperament is not 
worth having unless you can control it.’’ 

When Mimie left me I knew enough to go on 
studying by myself, but after working alone for a 
long time it struck me that I was not making right 
progress. I still practised, but I was not satisfied 
with the result; I felt as if I had come to a stand- 
still, and wanted help. In this dilemma it was 
natural that my thoughts should turn to Mr Shake- 
speare. If he would hear me play, I knew to whom 
I should go for lessons—not to any of the pianoforte 
players, but to him. Most people thought of him 
only as a singer and a teacher of singing, but I 
had heard his playing, and knew how beautiful it 
was. 

Mimie never hid her pride in her father’s talent 
and his career, and she told me more than once that 
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he had his own organ and his own choir by the time 
he was twelve years old. ‘* That wasn’t bad, was 
it? ’’ she added with gusto. 

His gifts were patent to all from the beginning, 
and there was no altering his bent or keeping his 
talent back. I once asked him when he first began 
to study music. 

**T had lessons when I was eight,’’ he replied 
tersely. ‘‘ Organ lessons when I was twelve; 
pianoforte when I was fifteen; scholarship at the 
Academy when I was seventeen—I was their show 
boy. Studied singing for four years, but I learnt 
nothing. Won another scholarship (the Men- 
delssohn). Went to Leipzig. Went to Reinecke; 
he said, ‘ You must use that finger like that ’—an 
old woman ; I was disgusted. I learnt nothing from 
him, and I went on composing. That was more 
than four years and a half in which I learnt nothing. 
Then I went to Lamperti, and in five minutes I 
saw I had found my man. I studied with him two 
_ years and three quarters—a year too little. I had 
a lesson every day, Sundays as well, twelve francs a 
lesson, and I taught others who knew less than 
myself, to earn the money. After that I came to 
London, but I went back to him every holidays, 
and always when I returned I had gone back. I 
did something wrong. As I have told you before,”’ 
he continued, ‘* you want two things to make a 
pupil. First of all, receptivity in the learner, so 
that he shall cheerfully accept what you tell him, 
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and then a stick in the hand of the master to make 
him doit. They none of them do it without a stick. 
Lamperti used to beat me. If you said, ‘ Maestro, 
why is it wrong? ’ he always answered, ‘ Perché sei 
un asino ’ (* Because thou art an ass ’)—always that 
‘asino.’ The women he used to call * occa ’ (goose). 
I nearly came out in Milan as a tenor at fifty francs 
a month, but luckily the impressario ran away 
before the time.”’ 

Mr Shakespeare was well over forty before I 
first saw him ; his eyes were extremely blue, his face 
red, his fair hair abundant, and the curious upward 
bend of his eyebrows in the middle lent a quizzical 
expression to his face. His hands were broad, with 
cushions at the finger tips ; there was no thin, taper, 
slenderness about them anywhere. The vigour, 
power, and geniality of the personality impressed 
me deeply; I was astonished by his mental and 
physical calibre. 

I saw him for the first time one day when I was 
going for my lesson with Mimie. A German band 
was performing in the street outside his house, while 
he, standing on the doorstep, shouted at them, in 
their own language, ‘‘ Away! away, I say! 
What do you mean by making sounds like that to 
me? Go into the Regent’s Park and practise for 
ten years, and then let me hear what you can do. 
Go away, I say, and practise for ten years! ’’ No 
speech could have been more characteristic : he was 
determined to deliver himself from the band, and 
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equally determined to compass their improvement 
if he could. 

In an account given of him in the Musical Mirror 
of February, 1924, the writer says: ‘‘ In the year 
1871 he was elected the Mendelssohn scholar. ... 
It was said of him that he had the ability to carry 
off the Mendelssohn scholarship—the highest 
musical prize in the United Kingdom—either 
as a practical performer, a composer, or a 
singer.’ | 

Just after winning the scholarship Gounod heard 
him play a concerto and wrote enthusiastically, ‘* I 
traite le piano comme sa maitresse.’’ Mimie always 
maintained that he made certain things sound more 
beautiful than anyone else, and she told me that 
when he paid a visit to Frankfurt while she was 
studying there, Frau Schumann heard him play and 
said simply, ‘‘ You are the most beautiful pianist I 
have ever heard.’’ 

** But I have not the technique,’’ he objected. 

** Bah! ’’ answered the Frau, smiling, ‘‘ that is 
for the students.’’ 

The only other singer who approached him as a 
pianist was Henschel, and his playing was so great 
an asset that it was his custom always to play his 
songs by heart and to accompany himself. After 
each of these enchanting performances, one of the 
critics never failed to implore Henschel to give up 
this pernicious habit and to give himself a chance 
by having an accompanist like other singers. 
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Happily Henschel knew too well where his power 
lay to do anything but laugh at this advice. 

Mr Shakespeare had aged considerably before I 
summoned up courage to ask him if he would give 
me lessons. His hair was as abundant as of old, 
but it was now silver. Otherwise the passage of 
years had left but little mark : ‘‘ Age cannot wither 
nor custom stale ’’ certain personalities, and now 
that he was approaching three-score years and tex 
he made as great an impression on me and caused 
me as much trepidation as when I, a raw student, 
looked on him for the first time with awe. When 
I asked him for lessons the kindness of his artist’s 
heart prompted him to agree immediately ** to help 
me if he could ’’ ; quite undeterred by the fact that 
although he had hosts of singing students from all 
parts of the world, I should be his only pianoforte 
pupil. | 

The flattering courtesy of his answer ‘* to help 
me if he could ”’ did not deceive me, and I anxiously 
debated what I should first play to him. When 
I had finally decided, I spent great care in prac- 
tising and preparing it. My choice fell on Bach’s 
English suite in A minor. I did not want to be 
adventurous, and with this Bach I thought myself 


fairly safe. I hoped at least to have guarded myself ~ 


from any great catastrophe ; but my pride soon had 
a fall. Like Mimie, Mr Shakespeare wasted no 
time on words; directly I appeared for my lesson 
he made me sit down to the piano and begin at 
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once. Scarcely had I played half a dozen bars 
when his wonderful hand fell caressingly upon 
mine, and in the softest, most persuasive tone, he 
said, ‘* Don’t play brilliant to me, dear.”’ 

I always look back on this small sentence as the 
greatest musical lesson of my life. It pulled me 
up and opened my eyes as nothing else could have 
done. But for the moment I felt injured. The 
tone was good—why did Mr Shakespeare find such 
fault? ‘The truth was I had fallen into such bad 
ways that I no longer understood him, and before 
I did I was obliged to ask him to show me what he 
meant. When he sat down at the piano in my place 
and began playing, however, my ear was not so 
stupid that I could not hear the difference then ; no 
sooner did he touch the piano than the loudness 
disappeared, and a glorious fullness took its place ; 
instead of a slight monotony a changing sensibility 
ran with the notes. Here was the real thing. 

** How do you get it to sound like that? ’’ I cried. 

** 'Touch,’’ he said, ‘‘ touch. Feeling with the 
tips of my fingers. If you are loose all over your 
body, and you feel the beauty of what you are play- 
ing, that feeling will come out through your touch ; 
it is only when you tighten your body that no feel- 
ing can possibly’eome through. Music, you know, 
is expression, music is feeling. I sometimes see 
pianists with a fixed eye ; I know then what sounds 
to expect. Nothing can come right when the 
muscles are rigid. 
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‘* Now,’’ he continued, ‘* sit down and try your- 
self. Don’t raise your fingers high, but keep on the 
keys; now, just let your fingers fall without any 
effort, quite loosely, and feel, feel with the tips of 
them—that’s where the touch lies.’’ 

These directions sounded easy enough to follow ; 
I sat down and did my best, but found pitfalls, 
terrible pitfalls in their execution. It was impos- 
sible to deceive or escape Mr Shakespeare’s ear—it 
was like the Fairy Fine-ear’s who heard the grass 
grow. Once when he and Mrs Shakespeare were 
driving through an American city they heard a 
piano being played. 

‘* Stop,’’ shouted Mr Shakespeare, ** Stop. 
That is Pachmann.’’ 

** Nonsense, Willie,’’ said his wife; ‘‘ you don’t 
even know that he is here. What makes you think 
it is Pachmann? ”’ 

** Stay where you are,”’ replied he; and getting 
out of the carriage he darted into the house. Ina 
few minutes he threw open a window and called 
out, *‘ Monsieur de Pachmann begs that you will 
come up, my dear, and hear his playing.”’ 

His ear had not deceived him, it was Pachmann. 
(‘‘ I should know him anywhere,’’ he said later.) 
And Mrs Shakespeare went upstairs a good deal 
shaken by her husband’s powers. 

With this ear listening to me I did not escape 
lightly. When I played loose he said, ‘**‘ But I 
don’t hear much feeling about that ’’ ; and when I 
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tried to increase the feeling he said, ‘‘ Now you 
aren’t loose—I hear effort, and there are edges to 
these notes.’’ Then he would play a few notes him- 
self, to show the velvet roundness that he wanted. 

Mr Shakespeare had a certain reputation for 
roughness among his pupils and he certainly under- 
stood what was meant by “‘ a stick in the hand of 
the master.’’ He had a short way of dealing with 
pupils who were idle and empty-headed, and at this 
stage of my lessons I was in constant fear lest I 
should hear the dreaded sentence which he applied 
to them—‘‘ Never let me see your face again ’’— 
shouted at me. On the contrary, never shall I for- 
get his interest, and patience, his infinite patience. 
He listened to me as if listening to himself. 

** Let us,”’ he said presently, ‘‘ put aside all this 
difficult music, and do only five-finger exercises. 
Then we can devote ourselves entirely to the sound 
of each note. 

** People come to me,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and say, 
_ © So-and-so has a wonderful voice. She has an 
enormous compass, and can sing anything.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
I reply, ‘but can she sing one note properly? 
Answer me that?’ I tell them all it’s no good. 
Let me hear a five-finger exercise, and I will tell 
you what sort of player you are. Now go on and 
yc? 

So down I sat, and began to play the simplest 
exercise, at first very slowly, and then gradually 
increasing in pace. Then when faults appeared, 
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slowly again, then gradually faster, doing it again 
and again, Mr Shakespeare listening with concen- 
tration all the time, and saying, ‘‘ No, no,’’ or 
‘*' That’s better.’’ ‘* Loose, loose—keep loose, I 
say,”’ or ‘*‘ Now you’re playing without any mean- 
ing,’’ or ** That’s what I mean, that’s it.”” Here 
was an education for the ear. In a very short time 
I understood what was wanted, however little I was 
able to produce it. 

Insensibly, without Mimie’s guidance, in my 
anxiety to get a big tone I had substituted Pressure 
for Feeling, and so had left the straight way. 
Pressure could never satisfy Mr Shakespeare for a 
moment; he demanded feeling. When I followed 
his directions and played really loose, the sounds 
I made were so small, and my tone was so reduced, 
that it sounded almost as if I were starting again 
from the beginning. I was in despair, and shed 
tears of disappointment. If my faith in my guide 
had been less complete I could not have gone on. 
If I had not heard that his playing was a thousand 
times more beautiful than mine, I must have given 
up the struggle. 

** Shall I ever be able to do it? ’’ I asked him one 
day. 

‘* Certainly,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Certainly you will 
be able to do it—if you want to. Everything 
depends on that. If you love it you will do it.”’ 

‘* But it sounds so small,’’? I remonstrated 
timidly. 
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** Small? ”’ he roared. ‘‘ Small? What does that 
matter? What does it matter if it’s small so long 
as it’s right? If you practise properly—never 
louder than lovely—it will increase naturally in 
time. It grows of itself. All this banging about 
on the piano is worse than no good. It leads no- 
where. Besides, this way I am showing you is 
easier in the end ; you are more likely to fall on nght 
notes if you are loose than if you are tight. Nothing 
baulks you like rigidity. Never mind its being 
small to begin with. The thing to do first is to get 
the note to sound right. It will increase of itself.’ 

Over and over again, at all my lessons, he incul- 
cated the same precept. ‘* Soft playing is the parent 
of loud,’’ he remarked. ‘* The louder a pianist 
ean play without hardness the greater he is, of 
course, but he must begin by playing small. There 
isno other way.’’ He was never weary of repeating 
the same truths in a thousand different ways, trying 
to reach my mind and impress them on my under- 
standing; trying to make them enter my very 
blood, trying to make good habits become instincts. 
His teaching was not different from Mimie’s, it was 
the same; they both said, ‘‘ Let each note sound 
beautiful *’; but I dwell on these new lessons in 
such detail because my own tone and phrasing had 
now reached a point where he could concentrate his 
attention on Touch. Neglected as it is by most 
players and teachers, he devoted his utmost care, 
time, and thought to its development. 

M 
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Through all this fresh study and discipline, I felt 
the blessing of having been taught from the be- 
ginning on a right method. Apart from undue 
pressure, I had nothing to unlearn. I had only to 
go on; nothing had to be undone, only increased. 
Bad methods often do well enough up to a certain 
point, but there comes a time when the unhappy 
followers find themselves in a cul-de-sac, unable to 
advance a single step. I have known not only 
singers but both pianists and violinists who found 
this out too late. When they realised that there 
was no further hope of improvement in their own 
method, they dashed desperately to other teachers, 
crying, ‘‘ Help us!’’ But the teachers were 
obliged to answer, ‘‘ We can do nothing for 
you—you are fixed.’’ Thanks to Mimie no such 
Nemesis overtook me; I found myself on a high- 
road which I had only to follow to reach my 
goal, 3 

As for Mr Shakespeare, his precepts were singu- 
larly like those of the Good Book. His first prin- 
ciple was love: love was the root of all; love was 
the fulfilling of the law. ‘The sermon he most con- 
stantly preached was how to express. His daily 
exhortation was to faith, ‘‘ We work by faith, and 
not by sight,’’ he said again and again. ‘‘ If you 
love it you can do it,’’ he reiterated with magnifi- 
cent assurance, ‘‘ for a small seed rightly planted 
will produce great results.’’ The practice that he 
urged was diligence. ‘‘ Try,’’ was one of his 
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> one of his 


favourite words. ‘* Try it again,’ 
favourite sentences. 

In the end he always reverted to the question of 
love, of feeling. That was all important, he said; 
and nothing could take the place of that. Talking 
one day of a well-known pianist he said, ‘*‘ She has 
no feeling—only affectation.’’ He paused. ‘* That 
finishes it,’’ he added. ‘* She came here one day 
and imitated Pachmann. [I said, ‘ My dear : 
always play like that.’ She answered, *‘ But I don’t 
feel it.” There, of course, you have the end of 
everything. What you don’t feel you can’t play.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TOUCH 


WEEK had elapsed when I went for my 
second lesson; before I sat down to the 
piano, Mr Shakespeare took a turn about 

the room and said, ‘* I was hearing a story of Jean 
de Reszke the other day which may have something 
in it. Someone said to him, ‘ You must hear So- 
and-So; he is a charming singer.” And de Reszke 
answered, ‘ I don’t want to be charmed in music, 
I want to be moved.’ Now I think that may have 
something in it. Let us remember it when we are 
playing our exercises. Begin by playing me the 
exercises we did last week, and remember to drop 
the finger loose—no dig, and to play on the cushion 
of the finger.”’ 

Very tentatively I began; he listened carefully. 
‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ it’s better, it’s better already. 
I want it full, not loud—warm, not hard. Don’t 
fight the piano—play it.’’ 

I was now playing five-finger exercises in thirds. 
‘* Your aim is to express,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Feel- 
ing, expression,’’ his voice lingered on the words, 
** to express as fully as you can—never louder than 
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lovely, that is music. Let us try again slowly, 
slowly, listening to each note.”’ 

Apart from his talent as a musician, Mr Shake- 
speare simply amazed me asa worker. He was now 
past seventy years of age, and he still possessed 
not only the interest and enthusiasm of a boy, but 
an indefatigable power of work. He was prepared 
for infinite toil himself, and expected to exact the 
same from others. After going over the five-finger 
exercises again and again, he said, ‘*‘ Now I will 
show you some excellent scale exercises. Begin 
slowly at first, and gradually get them faster, just 
as you have been doing now.”’ 

That was a searching lesson ; he made me do the 
exercises over and over again, saying simply, 
** Good ; now make it more beautiful.’’ When it 
came to an end, although it had been devoted to 
technique, I was stimulated and excited; I felt I 
had made progress ; but the thing of all others that 
stood out in my mind was the phrase, ‘* Don’t fight 
the piano, play it.’’ There, it seemed to me, lay 
the secret of the charm, the power of the musician, 
the born artist who finds music the natural means 
of self-expression, not merely a struggle with 
difficulties. 

** We don’t want to know how difficult it all is,’’ 
Mr Shakespeare said ; ‘* We want it to sound easy.”’ 
And he confided to me that once Pachmann had 
said to him, ‘‘ I play the piano, and so do you. 
The others,’? mentioning eminent pianists by 
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name, ‘‘don’t. ‘They do everything else with 
Fede 

To insure this ease, this delightful ** playing,’’ 
Chopin advocated certain wrist movements before 
sitting down to the piano: no doubt Pachmann’s 
natural gesticulations served the same purpose, 
making him perfectly loose before he approached 
his instrument. Once his hands were on the keys 
I noticed he would risk an anti-climax sooner than 
stiffen with effort. He knew what he meant by 
‘* playing ’’ the piano. I thought of all the con- 
certs I had heard where his example had certainly 
not been followed. How much pleasure had they 
given? Where was beauty, where was feeling? 

I remembered Mr Shakespeare saying: ‘‘ A 
well-known pianist tells me that after practising 
certain pieces, she is so exhausted that all she can do 
is lie down. I’m certain that’s all wrong. It’s the 
wrong way of doing things. I don’t want pressure 
on the piano—I want feeling.’’ 

Often at later lessons, Mr Shakespeare said to 
me, ‘* Be at ease, be natural. You should be just 
as natural when you are playing as when you are 
talking.’’ Once he added, ‘* You know you should 
be at your most beautiful when you are playing the 
piano.”’ 

At my third lesson I was still only doing exer- 
cises. On this occasion, before I began to play, 
Mr Shakespeare led me round the room and made 
me look at the beautiful sketches on the walls. 
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** There they are,”’ he said, ‘‘ Brabazon, Sargent, 
James; Brabazon the best of all, James not as 
good; but in their sketches none of their colours 
grin—nothing is hard; all is harmonious, blended. 
It must be the same in your playing—none of your 
colours must grin. Now let me hear what you can 
do this morning. You understand,’’ he added 
suddenly, ‘* that I am not teaching you to play this 
particular piece, or that particular piece. I’m 
teaching you to play the piano.”’ 

This week I certainly had made a decided ad- 
vance ; I could feel and hear the difference. It was 
fuller, and I was able to play with greater freedom ; 
but it was far from full enough, and when I tried 
to play fast, Mr Shakespeare immediately called 
out, *‘ Now you’re scamping.’’ Over and over 
again he made me try, until I became overwhelmed 
at the thought of all he must be enduring, and 
exclaimed, ‘* How dreadful to make you listen to 
my noises.”’ 

Mr Shakespeare’s voice was capable of exquisite 
modulations, and was often indescribably suave and 
bland ; now he suddenly let roar at me in his loudest 
blast : ‘* What do you mean? Why, these sounds 
are the joy of my life.’? He paused, and then 
added in a soft, reflective tone, ‘*‘ No one knows 
what music is to me.”’ 

This glimpse into his feelings was unusual, and 
profoundly moving in its simple sincerity. 

As I was leaving, he said : ‘‘ Now you’re getting 
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on, and next time you may bring me one of Bach’s 
Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues—take the one in 
D minor.”’ 


At this time Mr Shakespeare was in England” 


only for a few months between two visits to 
America, and had no house of his own. Hitherto 
all my lessons had been on a Broadwood piano, but 
they were so no longer, for he now took another 
furnished flat possessing a piano of some foreign 
make. I forget its name, but in any case it was far 
from being in its pristine freshness. ‘The first time 
I was to play it, Mr Shakespeare waved his hand 
towards it with a wicked chuckle. ‘* I had the choice 
of several flats,’’ said he, ‘* but I chose this one 
expressly that you might play on this piano. It 
doesn’t scream when you hit it—it shrieks when you 
look at it. It will be excellent practice for you. 
If anyone were to thump it,’’ he added reflectively, 
‘* T hardly know what it would do.”’ 

I tried it—I tried to touch it with the utmost 
gentleness—the result was simply appalling. I 
tried it again—it shrieked aloud. Mr Shakespeare’s 
description was only too true—I have never heard 
a piano like it. I tried once more, and then said 
desperately, ‘‘ I can’t do anything with it.”’ 

In an instant Mr Shakespeare was all kind- 
ness, 

** Don’t be the least discouraged,’’ he said. ‘* A 
strange instrument puts every player out. Asking 
a fine performer to play on a strange piano is like 
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asking Lister to perform an operation with a 
kitchen knife.’’ 

Encouraged by his kindness, I became a little 
more successful, and was soon fairly started on my 
exercises. I had, of course, brought the D minor 
prelude and fugue with me, but Mr Shakespeare 
went through all the exercises with exactly the 
same patience and care as at the three former 
lessons before he said, ‘‘* Now let me hear the 
Bach.’’ 

The Prelude in D minor begins, as everyone 
knows, with a single note—D—in the bass. I 
struck it, I fear, without much thought. 

** No,’’ cried Mr Shakespeare. 

I struck it again—much more carefully. 

** No,”’ he cried again. 

I tried again and again—each time he cried 
aloud, *‘ No.’’ At last he said, ‘‘ I think I can 
make a D sound more beautiful than that. I think 
I can,’’ and as he spoke his finger fell upon the note. 

Instantly a beautiful, round softness boomed out. 

— ** Ah!” thought I, ‘‘ why can’t I do that? ”’ 
And I played the note again and again in my 
struggle to attain it. 

** Now,”’ said Mr Shakespeare wickedly, ‘‘ you are 
beginning to work like the great Casals. They say 
that once when he was staying at an hotel the lady 
in the next room congratulated herself, saying, 
‘Now I shall hear some beautiful music.’ She 
listened attentively, but all she heard was the sound 
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of single notes being played over and over again. 
The great man was practising to get his tones right 
—yes, that was it; to get his tones beautiful. The 
lady was very disappointed.’ 

Mr Shakespeare continued listening to my efforts 
with such a far-away look in his blue eyes that they 
seemed fixed upon space. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he 

resently, ‘* you are geting more the idea. Love 
“the sound of each note—love it. Use the cushion 
of the finger—that’s where the touch lies. ‘Touch,’’ 
he said meditatively, ‘‘ touch, people forget the 
importance of touch.’? He paused. ‘* Why is 
touching forbidden in society? ’’ he added suddenly. 
‘* Because its ae is so tremendous. Never 
forget that, my dear.’ 

** No one ever talked to me of colic as you do,”’ 

I said to him later. 

‘* Ah, my dear,’’ he replied, ‘* when one reaches 
the age of seventy, one gets to the swmplicities ; 
yes, the simplicities.’’ 

Chopin agreed with him, for he wrote: ‘‘ The 
final triumph is simplicity. When you have ex- 
hausted all the difficulties, and have played an 
immense quantity of notes, simplicity emerges in 
all its charm as the final seal of Art. Anyone who 
expects to achieve it at the outset will never succeed 
in so doing ; you cannot begin at the end.”’ 


CHAPTER XV 


** MUSIC IS EXPRESSION ”’ 


| R SHAKESPEARE had set himself 
M no less a task than re-making my touch ; 
that was his real meaning when he said, 
**T am not teaching you how to play this or that 
piece; I’m teaching you to play the piano.’’ No 
one who has not undergone the discipline necessary 
to accomplish a like object can conceive the labour 
and perseverance required. Even with his example 
and precepts before me, I sometimes felt in despair, 
and it was in one of these moods that I[ 
tried to encourage myself by recalling a speech of 
Mimie’s. We were listening one day outside the 
room where he was giving a singing lesson, and 
marvelled at his perseverance and patience. 

** Tf Papa found out he were wrong,’’ Mimie 
said with sudden enthusiasm, ‘‘ he would begin 
again from the beginning. Few people would have 
the courage to do it, but he would. Even at his 
age he would begin again to-morrow. 

** Bispham did something of the same sort,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘ and I always admired him for it. He 
came to Papa when he was supposed to be a 
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finished singer, just ready to come out, but he had 
a tremolo he couldn’t control—in fact such a 
tremolo that no one knew what note he was singing 
—and he asked Papa if he could do anything for 
him. Papa heard him sing, and then he said, ‘ I 
can cure you; but it will take two years, and it will 
mean beginning again at the very bottom.’ 
Bispham was staggered, and couldn’t make up his 
mind. He knew enough to know what this 
meant, and finally stipulated for three days to 
think it over. Papa never expected to see him 
again, but at the end of the time he came 
back, and said he had decided to do it. He 
became a lovely singer, and he deserved his suc- 
cess, for it took some courage to do what Papa 
wanted.” | 

I was turning these things over in my mind as 
an encouragement when at my next lesson I 
brought the D minor Prelude again. Practically — 
the whole of my first lesson on it had consisted of 
playing the first note. This week I approached 
that single note with trembling, but the sound of 
it had improved and I was allowed to continue ; not 
very far, however. I had scarcely played a couple 
of lines when Mr Shakespeare said, with the ut- 
most suddenness : ‘* If I were asked, I should call 
those perfunctory kisses.”’ 

My hands dropped from the keys. 

‘© 'Yes,’? he continued, ‘‘ you may love these 
beautiful sounds very much, but they don’t sound 
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as if you meant them. Try again—begin at the 
beginning. Make them loving—try.”’ 

I tried again and again, until at last he said, 
** Now get up and listen to me,’’ adding modestly : 
** T don’t say that what I do is perfect, but it seems 
to me it gets a little nearer to what Bach felt. 
Because, you know, he must have felt a good 
deal before he wrote these beautiful, moving 
things.”’ 

His playing was indeed a good deal nearer to 
Bach’s emotion than my own rendering. 

** Now bring this again next time,”’ said he, 
‘* and try the D major one as well.’’ 

Then, after he had taken a turn up and down 
the room, he said reflectively, ‘‘ I don’t care very 
much myself for hearing Bach played like Czerny 
finger exercises. I got myself into great trouble 
over that the first time I went to America. It was 
in New York. They got out their pet conserva- 
torium pupil on purpose to play tome. He began 
this very thing—the Bach Prelude in D major— 
and rattled it off as loud and as fast as he possibly 
could. Before he had got very far I cried out, ‘ For 
God’s sake stop.’ ‘ Why?’ he said in a bewildered 
sort of way. ‘Don’t you feel the beauty of all 
this? ? J asked. But that only seemed to bewilder 
him still more—poor fellow, he did not know what 
I was talking about. 

** Ah, you ask me how I doit? It is because in 
the course of my long life I have met one or two 
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excellent persons—one or two. Now go home and 
practise diligently as I tell you.”’ 

Going back again like this to the beginning of 
things was such a tremendous discipline that some- 
times I felt I could scarcely go on doing it, the toil 
was so infinite, and the result at first so small. 
Often during the weeks which followed I felt in- 
clined to assert that the sounds I made were ‘‘ good 
enough,’’ and that I would take no further trouble. 
Good enough—just the spirit Mimie so hated and 
despised as amateurish. Besides I soon found that 
when Mr Shakespeare seemed most unreasonable 
and inexplicable in his demands, it was exactly then 
that he was most right. Events proved him so. 


As my own ear improved and grew finer and finer 


I believed in him more and more, 

‘* Shall I ever do it? ’’ I asked him from time to 
time. 

**'You have no faith,’’ was his answer. ‘* The 
works of God are slow.”’ 

‘** But it is still so small,’’ I sometimes dared to 
murmur, though the volume really increased 
steadily. 

‘* What of that? ’’ he replied. ‘‘ A small person 
can be very expressive.”’ 

This was so complete an answer that I was 
obliged to go on practising just as he told me. Once 
indeed he did stop abruptly in the midst of his 
exactions to ask, ‘‘ Am I being too hard upon you? 
Because you know, my dear,’’ he continued, ‘‘ a 
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great many students won’t bear it. I have had my 
experience, I can tell you. There are no artists 
nowadays—there is not such a thing to be found; 
they won’t give the time to it. As soon as they 
know enough for what they want, off they go, and 
I never see them again. ‘There was Ffrancgon 
Davies; he had lessons for two and a half years. 
‘Oh Mr Shakespeare,’ said he, ‘ I shall never give 
up my lessons with you.’ I never saw him again 
from that day. Then there was Mitten. ‘ As long 
as I live I shall come to you for lessons,’ he said. 
I never saw him again. I laugh now when people 
say that sort of thing to me. Did you ever hear 
about that fellow Cunningham? He said: ‘I 
admire Shakespeare’s method beyond all others, 
but he is such a bully I can’t stand him.’ It was 
the same story in America: whenever I arrived in 
a new city people flocked to me—they all wanted to 
be able to say they had had lessons from Shake- 
speare. Many of them could not even read a note 
of music. That would not do for me, and as soon 
as they found that I insisted on their learning some- 
thing, they did not want many more lessons. They 
did not want my sort of instruction.’’ 

** But I do,’’ I cried; ‘*if only you will go on 
taking this immense trouble for me, I can never be 
grateful enough—never.’’ 

At my sixth lesson I played the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in D major, and after that Mr Shake- 
speare gave me a new prelude and fugue each week, 
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until at the end of my tenth lesson he closed the 
Bach book and said, ‘* Now you may bring me any 
music you like. I won’t keep you only to Bach— 
you may choose what you like.”’ 

It is impossible to give each lesson in detail with- 
out a piano for illustration, because the same prin- 
ciples were being enforced over and over again. 
Also, as my power of expression, which was his 
real aim, improved, Mr Shakespeare said a good 
deal less and I played a good deal more. 

He was as particular in the least thing as in the 
greatest. He was determined that an exercise 
should express in its way as much as a piece. He 
told me once to play him a shake; no sooner did I 
comply than he cried, ‘‘ This isn’t you. This shake 
doesn’t express you. This is only pressure, this 
won’t do. It hasn’t any meaning.”’ 

Another time when I was trying staccato exer- 
cises (and I found his injunction to ** let the finger 
down loose as in legato, and then bring it up as 
if it had touched boiling oil,’’ and his standard of 
‘* light as thistledown ”’ far from easy) he cried out, 
‘* That sounds dictatorial. That’s not you. Begin 
again.’’ 

He read me another lesson when I played him 
the Rubinstein study in C major; I looked on 
it as a valuable wrist-exercise, and treated it 
as nothing more, until suddenly Mr Shakespeare 
said disgustedly : ‘‘ Don’t play so paltry! ’’ He 
was determined that whatever music was played 
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should have full justice done to it, and insisted that 
the Rubinstein Study should be played with as 
much expression in its degree as a Bach Fugue. 
My master was great because he saw more, believed 
more, loved more, than other men.’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


MR SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 


returned to America, and I had no oppor- 

tunity of playing to him for more than a 
year. I practised diligently all the time he was 
away, and went to my first lesson on his return 
hovering between hope and fear, hoping that I had 
improved, fearing that he would not think so. I 
had scarcely played my first scale up the piano when 
he said, ‘‘ How loud you play! Don’t try and play 
likeaman. You’rea beautiful woman—hbe content 
to play like one.’’ 

For a moment I felt utterly crestfallen; but I 
knew enough now to understand what he meant. 
This passion to get a big tone was my undoing. I 
began again, and after listening a moment he said, 
‘* Now that’s what I call playing. That’s what I 
like to hear. Now that you’re not forcing any- 
thing, I can hear how your touch has altered. It 
seems to me that you are a much warmer player 
than you were.’’ 

That moment more than recompensed me for all 
my toil. I was ‘‘a much warmer player.”? My 
year’s work had not been wasted, I was creeping 
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nearer the essential at last. Mr Shakespeare’s 
promise, ‘‘ if you love it, you will be able to do it,”’ 
was coming true. After praising and encouraging 
me a little longer, he took a turn up and down the 
room and continued : ‘* Lamperti always said, you 
know, ‘it is the exercises which find them out.’ 
Everybody had to sing their exercises to him. You 
have greatly improved. Go on as you are doing 
now ; and always remember that the aim of music 
is not Noise, it is Expression.’’ He paused. ‘‘ I 
have just written something about that in my new 
book,’’ he added, ‘‘ something about ‘ loud noises 
that make the vulgar mob shout for joy, but fill the 
artist with horror.’ I daresay I shall cut it out 
before I publish it, but that’s how I’ve written it 
now.”’ 

It reminded me of one of Chopin’s letters: 
‘* They are almost of one voice in saying that I play 
too softly, too tenderly, rather, for the public,’’ he 
wrote to his family. ‘‘ They are accustomed to the 
great drums of their virtuosos. But I prefer them 
to say that I play too softly than too brutally.”’ 
And in another letter he added: ‘‘ It is my way 
of playing, and I know it gives infinite pleasure to 
artists.”’ 

It might be supposed that never to play ‘‘ louder 
than lovely ’’ had now been sufficiently dinned into 
me for me to get to the end of this lesson without 
any further downfall. If I had been asked I should 
have said so; but to understand is one thing, to do 
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is another. I did succeed in playing several of the 
Chopin preludes with some credit ; then I came to 
the one in E flat. 


**T call this rather a tinkling thing,’’ said Mr ~ 


Shakespeare. ‘*‘ Why don’t you learn the beautiful 
one in G sharp minor? J always had a great feeling 
for that.’’ 

However, he let me play the despised E flat, and 
even heard it with some commendation, until the 
two chords marked fortissimo at the end. There 
was complete silence for a second after I finished. 
Then Mr Shakespeare said dispassionately, in his 
most melliflous accents, ‘* This—coming down 
hard upon the piano, from a height—is Beelzebub.”’ 

What a pity it is that all pianists do not agree 
with him. 

As time went on I studied all kinds of music with 
him, and at last one day I brought the great 


Brahms’ Variations on the Hindel theme, the — 


same that Mimie had learnt by heart in a month 
to win a wager with her mother. They had long 
been one of my favourite pianoforte works. Mr 
Shakespeare glanced at the music, then at me. 

** How we soar! ’’ he murmured. 


I understood him: it is better to play a simple 


thing well than a difficult thing badly. On the 
other hand, the simplest thing in music has its own 
pitfalls; moreover, if one never casts out beyond 
one’s powers one does not grow. So undauntedly 
I began. I was not surprised when I reached the 
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twenty-first Variation to hear Mr Shakespeare say, 
** Beautiful as this man Brahms is, I am not sure 
that he teaches us to play the piano as Chopin does. 
Now, instead of going further with these grand 
variations, I should like you to play me a Chopin 
study. Let us take the beautiful one in F minor.”’ 

The F minor, of course, is well known as the test 
of every pianist, and was the study Frau Schumann 
boasted she practised every day for thirty years. 

** Chopin played this study himself to the Schu- 
manns,’’ Mr Shakespeare continued cheerfully, 
** and Schumann afterwards wrote of it, ‘ Soft as a 
child asleep, but with deep feeling.’ Now let us 
try that.’’ 

I was in despair at the idea of trying to put this 
beautiful description into practice. ‘‘ Soft as a 
child asleep, but with deep feeling.’? How could 
two such ideals be reconciled? It was too difficult : 
it was impossible. 

** If you touch properly you must be loose,’’ pro- 
ceeded Mr Shakespeare calmly. ‘‘ Now let us take 
it not too fast to begin with.’’ 

That was a wonderful lesson. Not the most deli- 
cate nuances of tone escaped his ear, and never have 
I put more concentrated effort to hear and to do 
into any twenty minutes of my life. In the midst 
of my exertions Mr Shakespeare suddenly cried 
accusingly, ‘‘ You have a fixed eye. If any one 
part of the body is fixed, all is wrong. You must 
be loose, loose. I find in singing if I can look archly 
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to the right and to the left, all is comfortable. I 
am singing rightly.”’ 

The contrast between my strained intensity and 
Mr Shakespeare’s pleasing picture of looking archly 
to the right and to the left, was too much for my 
gravity. It reminded me of one of my first lessons 
when he said: ‘‘ Sometimes I see pianists with a 
fixed eye. I know then what sounds to expect.’’ 
I laughed, and Mr Shakespeare laughed too; but 
he added quaintly, ‘* Treasure this.”’ 

At the end of my lesson he gave me an illustra- 
tion of his infinite power of work: he sat down at 
the piano and began playing the study himself, 
going through it with incredible care. Certain 
passages he did zealously over and over again, and 
at last he said gravely : ‘‘ If I were to study this, 
thus, slowly, for half an hour every day for three 


months, a slight improvement might become — 


apparent.”’ 

This was the example he set, this was the way “e 
taught me the meaning of his famous phrase: 
** Lessons are taken Kor the sole purpose of learn- 
ing how to practise.”’ 

There was, however, another side to his teaching 
upon which I have scarcely touched. The first 
sentence of Schumann’s ‘* Advice to Young 
Musicians ’’ begins: ‘‘ The cultivation of the ear 
is the most important,’’ and to carry this out Mr 
Shakespeare not only made his pupil play to him, 
but played himself to his pupil. His method of 
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teaching was identical with Mimie’s, and both 
followed the example of all great teachers. The 
master himself played to keep an ideal before the 
- student; he played to show what could be done. 
The more a student sees there is to do, the harder 
he will work to achieve it. Increased love comes 
with increased vision. When Mr Shakespeare said : 
** T don’t say that what I do is perfect, but perhaps 
it is nearer the meaning of this beautiful thing than 
yours,’’ and showed me what he meant on the 
plano, my vision was widened and I saw new 
beauties. 

One delightful afternoon when I went for my 
lesson he settled himself down at once to play to 
me. ‘‘ When I was a young man,”’ he said, ‘‘ I 
played everything by heart. But now I seem more 
at home if I have my music before me. I don’t 
know why it should be so, but it is. Always play 
with your notes if you feel more at ease with them ; 
there is nothing in this fashion of playing every- 
thing by heart.”’ 

As'‘Mimie had told me, there were certain pieces 
he interpreted more beautifully than anyone else; 
no one, not even the great pianists, made them 
sound as he did. The twentieth variation of the 
Brahms’ Variations on the Hindel theme was one 
example; so was the Chopin prelude in G sharp 
minor. A composer whom he completely trans- 
formed was Mendelssohn; to hear him play his 
Serious Variations, the Prelude in E minor, and 
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one or two other compositions, was a revelation of 
their beauty. 

‘** No one plays Mendelssohn nowadays,”’’ he said, 
** and all despise him, but oh, my dear, he is a 
beautiful man.’’ 

A whole education lay in this sentence, and I 
became conscious that my taste was not sufficiently 
catholic, for the lovely work Mr Shakespeare was 
playing was enough of itself to vindicate 
Mendelssohn. : 

**T admit that I don’t care much for some of 
Mendelssohn myself,’’ I said. ‘* But why do we 
never hear these beautiful things that you are 
playing? *’ 

‘Why don’t we hear them?’ he echoed. 
‘* Because they can’t play them, my dear. Men- 
delssohn was said—by those who heard him—to be 
the most beautiful pianist who ever lived; and you 
must always remember, whenever you approach 
him, that he wrote for beautiful playing. If you 
thump, he won’t stand it, and this modern way of 
hitting the piano won’t do for him. Besides, they 
try to put in expression—if you want to get at him, 
you must let him alone.”’ | 

When Mr Shakespeare said, ‘‘ Music is expres- 
sion; play with feeling,’’ and the next moment, 
** Don’t try to put in expression; let it alone,’’ he 
was not contradicting himself. The popular idea 
of feeling in music is self-expression ; many players 
yearn to express themselves, but Mr Shakespeare’s 
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aim was to express the sentiment in the music, and 
that is why he said, ‘‘ Let it alone. Let it speak 
for itself.’’ 

This was one of his great lessons. ‘* Never,’’ he 
said, ‘* try and put in expression. In singing, the 
expression on the face is heard in the voice. That’s 
why you sometimes see singers making absurd grim- 
aces when they sing; they are trying to feel some- 
thing. But, as I say, in singing, the expression 
naturally on the face is heard in the voice; and in 
playing, if you are loose, what you feel comes out 
in the touch. There is no need for more.”’ 

No wonder Mimie said: ‘‘ His words are often 
golden.’’ 

On the afternoon when he played to me instead 
of my playing to him, he chose to begin with the 
Mendelssohn prelude in E minor, a work of which 
he said, *‘ This at one time was my show piece.”’ 
Before he struck a note, he joined his hands before 
him, as children do when they say Grace, and said 
aloud, *‘ Please God, don’t let William thump.”’ 
Then he immediately began to play. I was so taken 
by surprise that it was quite a second before I 
realised he was speaking of himself. He was quite 
in earnest, and he told me later that he constantly 
uttered the same prayer as a young man. I think 
he found that it steadied his playing. 

He enjoyed my delight in the Prelude, and said 
encouragingly : ‘* You will get that too. Recollect 


that 1 must have practised it millions of times.”’ 
O 
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Such were the ways in which patiently, in- 


cessantly, he was teaching me “‘ to play the piano, — 


not to fight it.”’ 

After playing many other beautiful things, he 
turned to Schumann’s Toccata. I have heard it 
treated so mechanically that it sounded like a dull 
exercise, but Mr Shakespeare set about it differ- 
ently, and before he had finished the first page he 
said, ‘‘ What a very affectionate disposition Schu- 
mann must have had, to be able to write like this! ”’ 
He lingered over every beauty, enjoying the subtle 
changes. Suddenly, as he was playing, he said: 
‘© Tf I live another ten years I shall play a good deal 
better than I do now, for I have lately had some 
very good ideas on Touch and Tone. You, too, are 
learning to creep about the piano.’’ 

Surely no lessons can ever have ended in a more 
glorious spirit. 


THE END 
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